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“We can rely Interstate for photos and facts 
that editOrS Norman 


Manager, Publicity Department, G. M. Basford Company, New York 


v “It would be uneconomical and practically impossible home—we will get good, realistic photographs, and any 
for us to track down and document all the case history facts we may need for a newsworthy story—all in plenty 
stories we prepare for our clients and place with editors of time to meet the editor’s deadline. And, equally impor. 
without the dependable photo-reporting services of INTER- tant from the standpoint of sound public relations, we can 
STATE. be sure that wherever INTERSTATE goes on a job, incon- 


venience to our clients and their customers, and interrup- 


At Basford, we know from repeated experience that tion of normal operation, will be kept at a minimum.” 


when we assign a job to INTERSTATE— whether it involves 

an intricate manufacturing process, the insides of a sub- Remember that INTERSTATE service is unique. We do 

marine, a new plant building, or modern appliances in the all the leg work—arrange shooting dates, procure models, 
brief the photographer on lighting, camera equipment, 
desirable camera angles and client restrictions. 


{ Photographic specialists do the photography, and 

——~ 5 qualified reporters handle case-histories when reporting 
coverage is wanted. Each man is a professional in his own 

field, each works from detailed shooting scripts and ques- 


\ 
} tionnaires (both prepared by INTERSTATE). 
| CS rs We cover any type of photographic assignment: loca- 
tion, commercial, illustration, industrial, fashion, news. 


And, when requested, we will obtain excellent testimonials 
\ or case-histories. All this, anywhere in America, in 24 
hours if you need it. Motion pictures and 3-D, too. 
I 2100 selectively-screened photographers and reporters 
are ready to serve you. So for quality photography or re- 
i 


porting the painless way, get in touch with INTERSTATE and 
make us prove that we can do a job for you. 


DIVISION OF INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
INTERSTATE PHOTOGRAPHERS 

Division of 

INTERSTATE INDUSTRIAL REPORTING SERVICE, INC. 
247 w. 46th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
ALEXANDER ROBERTS, General Manager 


247 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. Cute 6-4950-1-2 


OD Please give me more information about your service, 
DC Have your representative call. 
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WOTED IN BRIEF... 


e Business and the historian have often re- 


garded each other with suspicion despite 
the growing trend in this field of work. An 
authority in the field clarifies some of the 
issues on both sides and points the way to 
q better understanding and greater progress 
in the recording of industry’s history. 


e The world’s first atomic submarine was 
a natural to get all the publicity it wanted 
and more without even asking for it, but 
where to put the 300 reporters and camera 
men who covered the event posed a real 
problem in logistics. It took careful plan- 
ning and good timing to produce the smooth 
operation which resulted. 


¢ Few public relations practitioners realize 
the special problems of the country editor 
suficiently to know that the release for the 
metropolitan daily is not for him. Likewise, 
few realize that radio and TV speak a 
language of their own and rarely use ma- 
terial prepared in newspaper style. Yet both 
radio-TV and the country weekly are fertile 
fields for good public relations. The two 
stories in this issue written by members of 
their respective fields point out the special 
techniques which should be used in writing 
for these media. 


¢ The conference idea and industry-educa- 
tion tie-in are rapidly expanding in scope. 
Three recent developments are reported in 


this issue. 
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Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower sends the world's first A-sub on its way 
with a resounding whack of the traditional champagne bottle . . . 
the age of atomic navies is born."' 
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The Big Wind 


— WILL BE REMEMBERED as the year of the big 
wind. The hot air is already stirring beneath 
the dome of the Capitol. From now until the polls 
close in November, phony issues will be puffed up, 
and fanned into oratory and headlines, and con- 
fusion will be upon the land. 

Some candidates will be completely lacking in 
scruples as they puff up issues. Many institutions 
will find themselves in a political draught. Business 
will feel it—the professions and the schools will not 
be protected from it. There will be plenty of gale 
damage, which PR men will be expected to repair. 

We leave the metaphor, comforted by Senator 
George who says that “no one pays any attention to 
what a politican says except other politicans.” We 
hope he’s right. 


The Corporate Communique 


we THE ANNUAL PARADE of corporate re- 
ports marching across our desk we're im- 
pressed with the fact that each year’s procession is 
more glamorous than its predecessors. Beautiful art- 
work, fine photography and inspired layout mark 
the reports. But underneath the glad rags we find 
progress is slower—we find the old clichés, financial 
double-talk and the other blank faces of non-com- 
munication. 

When a management wants to confuse or conceal 
(and some do), the fog technique is ideal for their 
purpose. But others indicate a sincere intention to 
inform, yet they are frustrated by their own in- 
eptness in communicating. Why? 

We suspect that the main causes of the failure 
are a misunderstanding of what communication is, 
and the delegation of this function to committee ac- 
tion. The lawyers and accountants, who play an 
essential role in much corporate reporting, are 
helpful as critics, harmful as communicators. As for 
committees, they have many of the same values and 
limitations. Good communication can reflect group 
thinking, but the expression must come from one 
voice or a single pen. Communication by committee 
resembles four women trying to tell the same story 
simultaneously across a bridge table. Much is said— 
little is understood. 


Hold For Release 


— NOTHING LIKE a broken release date for 
dramatizing the unique importance of the con- 
fidence between editorial and publicity people. Few 


businesses have anything to parallel the custom of 
supplying advance information with the assurance 
that the confidence will not be violated. It’s a trans. 
action between strangers—the sender rarely know- 
ing the recipient. Yet, matters of international im- 
portance, as well as trivia, are entrusted to this im- 
personal implicit faith relationship which enables 
both press and publicity to operate with greater 
efficiency, effectiveness and economy. The occasional 
slip-up merely emphasizes our dependence on re- 
lease dates and the press’ zealous safeguarding of 
them. 


The Idea Errant 


| A WISE IDEA that knows its own father. Yet. 
the difficulty of establishing paternity in the field 
of ideas, where there are no blood tests and few 
diaries, fails to discourage those who would claim 
to have fathered the successful brain-child. 

The stranger with the glint of an idea in his eye 
can be a menace as well as a bore, as advertising 
people learned long ago. The same dangers can exist 
for public relations people. Judge Link, PRSA’s 
Legal Counsel, outlined the problem in the February 
issue of the JouRNAL, and David Solinger covers it 
in greater detail in “1953 Copyright Problems.” 

Quite apart from their potential legal liability. 
few unsolicited ideas are worth the time they’re pre- 
sented in. Rarely is one applicable or practical— 
if it’s really important the seasoned practitioner has 
probably thought of it himself and, if he hasn’t 
used it, discarded it for good reason. 

In a creative craft whose operation is fueled by 
ideas, we find it hard to close our ears to proposals. 
But we should know the reliable sources of help and 
eschew the dubious ones. To those who would save 
time and lawyers’ bills, we recommend Mr. Solin- 
ger’s harsh but protective counsel: “Consider no 
unsolicited ideas from any source whatever.” 


Free Counsel 


MONG THE SUGGESTIONS that we have resolutely 

discarded is one that we run a symposium of 
ideas on how the tobacco industry should treat its 
biggest headache. We've heard a lot of curbstone 
diagnoses and don’t think much of them. They 
brighten up shop talk but don’t look good in print. 
A real problem deserves reai study, which is the 
only basis for a real opinion. And free counsel is 
usually worth what it costs. 
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Business and the historian 


By Allan Nevins 


Professor of American History 


Columbia University 


In good time every institution wants a history of itself, yet 


until recently business and the historian have often regarded 


each other with suspicion. Here is a discussion of histories 


of business by a distinguished historian and Pulitzer prize 


winner which will clarify some issues on both sides. 


USINESS HAS OPENED its doors to his- 
B torians, but historians have not taken 
full advantage of the opportunities being 
made available to evaluate technological 
progress. Until lately American historians 
have ignored one of the two or three most 
important contributions of the United 
States to the rest of the world, viz., the 
ever-advancing organization of industry 
and technology, and its end result of 
mass production. This has occurred be- 
cause businessmen and historians have 
regarded one another with a mutual sus- 
picion; and the main reason for this sus- 
picion is that American business has 
been in the process of evolution toward a 
higher ethical plane and a greater social 
consciousness—and the academic com- 
munity, including historians—has been 
impatient at the slowness of this advance. 

The greater fault, however, now per- 
tains to historians. Business has seen 
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the light, and it is very rapidly opening 
its records to impartial scholars. It now 
appears that, within the next quarter 
century, a wide array of really thorough, 
honest, and impartial histories will have 
been published. Meanwhile the general 
American historian lags behind in his 
interpretation of the material thus ac- 
cumulating. 


Politics and the historian 


Our first great historian, Bancroft, was 
trained by a German economic historian, 
Heeren; but he turned his back on eco- 
nomic history, and dealt entirely with 
political forces and _ statecraft. 

Our historians have shown an unfailing 
interest in exploitation and the conquest 
of the West. Parkman wrote an immortal 
account of the tremendous struggle of 
the French and English for the mastery 
of the American continent. Theodore 


An historic picture—twenty years ago a Senate 
committee assailed a great and useful company 
with the cry of ‘merchants of death."' Report- 
ing the inquiry, a recent business history, ‘'du 
Pont—The Autobiography of an American En- 
terprise,"' used this photograph of the Nye in- 
vestigating committee. Left to right—Senators 
Vandenberg, Barbour, Nye; Alger Hiss, legal 
assistant; Senator Clark; Stephen Raushenbush, 
chief investigator; Senator Pope. Senators Van- 
denberg and Barbour disagreed with colleagues. 


Roosevelt dealt with the “Winning of the 
West”—the Ohio Valley. Others, like Mr. 
De Voto, are still concerned with the 
theme. Still another school of historians, 
led by John Bach McMaster, has tried 
to recreate the history of the plain people, 
the masses. A vigorous school under Ver- 
non Parrington, a great name, has de- 
lineated the history of ideas and thought. 
We have had a line of able military his- 
torians—among them, Douglas Freeman. 

But American historical writers in gen- 
eral, like James Hammond and Alexan- 
der H. Stephens and Jefferson Davis, have 
turned an indifferent shoulder to business 
history. They have lost a great deal more 
than they supposed by this chilly disdain. 


Reasons for neglect 


The neglect of business history was 
not merely capricious or accidental. We 
can identify perfectly clear historical 
reasons at its root. 


1. A certain social prejudice entered 
into it. The Old World notion that the 
warrior, the churchman, and the states- 
man were the important figures in so- 
ciety, and that the tradesman stood on 
an inferior, less dignified level, took 
firm root in early America. 

This historian, William Hickling Pres- 
cott, spoke contemptuously of the staple 
American occupation of “making money.” 
The historian, Parkman, was scornful of 
what he called our “weak-kneed indus- 
trial civilization.” 


2. Many historians thought business 
dull. To them war seemed vividly inter- 
esting . .. as it is; the struggles of 
political parties and the rivalries of 
Hamilton and Jefferson, Clay and Jack- 
son, Lincoln and Douglas, seemed full 
of color and suspense .. . as they are; 
the clash and sparkle of ideas, from 
William Penn to Henry George, seemed 
fraught with vital significance . . . as 
they are. They never realized that busi- 
ness has its wars, its group and party 
struggles, and its clashing ideas—also 
replete with interest. 

They only dimly comprehended that 
economic forces, which have to be studied 
first in single businesses, shape the con- 


| 
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flicts of parties. States, and ideological 
interests. Business is bookkeeping, they 
said, and bookkeeping is dull; they did 
not understand that business is life, and 
the very foundation stuff of life. But, 
historians had more creditable reasons 
for avoiding business. 


3. Business and industry are sordid, 
they said. They are shot full of greed 
and anti-social impulses. They are on 
a low ethical plane. 


In the generation or two after the 
Civil War this was true. The United 
States had industrialists of the highest 
ideals—men like Peter Cooper and Abram 
S. Hewitt, whose lives I wrote; like An- 
Phelps and William E. Dodge, 
whose careers have just been traced by 
Robert G. Cleland; like the Roeblings, 
father and son, and the Studebaker 
brothers. 

It also had men of a vulgar, dishonest, 
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Copyright, University of Oklahoma, 1952. 


debased character, whose careers drew 
an ugly smirch across American history 
—the Jim Fisks, the Jay Goulds, and the 
Collis P. Huntingtons, the men who made 
Amalgamated Copper infamous. 

It was natural that journalists and the 
historians should fasten their attention 
on the darker pages in the record—not 
only natural, but within limits healthful. 

A sheaf of books on railroad abuses 
followed the Hepburn investigation. Hen- 
ry Demarest Lloyd, an emotionally un- 
balanced and intellectually dishonest cru- 
sader, began his attack on Standard Oil 
in 1881, and brought it to a climax in 
1894 with his book, Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth. A few years later the muck- 
rakers—Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln Steffens, 
David Graham Phillips, George Kibbe 
Turner—were in full ery. 

Beyond question the indictment had 
great truth. Business was sordid, and in 
part anti-social. It was natural that the 


In 1952 Vincent Victor Masterson, a Student of 
railroad history for more than thirty years, wrote 
an excellent history of the Missouri-Kansas-Texg. 
railroad which was published by the University 
of Oklahoma. In writing the account of The 
Katy Railroad, he had full access to all of the 
official records and files of the M-K-T system. 


attitude of the critics and muck-rakers, 
especially as it was backed by reformers 
from Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson onward, should be transferred to 
the minds of teachers and the pages of 
standard texts. The uglier passages jp 
business history were emphasized, the 
brighter chapters forgotten. The fact 
that business morals, like political morals, 
were in a state of evolution upward was 
ignored. 


Socialist influence 


A fourth reason for the injustice done 
by historians to business lay in the jn. 
fluence of Marxian thought. Socialist 
writers, and after them the communists, 
were eager to show that private enter- 
prise means private rapacity; that capi- 
talism is identical with corruption; and 
that the business leader is the business 
pirate. 

No extreme leftist ever gained a real 
standing as a historian. But such books 
as Gustavus Meyer’s History of the Great 
American Fortunes, Matthew Josephson’s 
The Robber Barons, and Lewis Corey's 
life of J. P. Morgan—all written by 
avowed  socialists—nevertheless did a 
good deal to color the attitudes of more 
careful writers and teachers of history. 

They stated the case against capitalism 
with vigor, eloquence, and an apparent 
buttress of documented thought—and 
they were not answered! 


_ 


Nobody has written a comprehensive | 


history of the great American fortunes 
representing such hard, devoted labor as 
Meyer put into his pamphleteering work; 
nobody has written an impartial account 
of the business era after the Civil War 
as swift-paced, colorful, and entertaining 
as Josephson’s book. Frederick Lewis 
Allen had indeed published an effective 
life of J. P. Morgan, but it is short= 
and not based on Morgan’s papers, whiel 
are still withheld. The vigor of tt 
Marxian onslaught, although it obviouslf 
produced bad history, did something @ 
distort the vision of scholars. 


Records not open 

And this mention of the lock-and-kej 
treatment of J. P. Morgan’s papers $08 
gests the final and most important reas 
for the historian’s failure to deal am 
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quately with business; i.e., the sources 
have largely been closed. The House of 
Morgan explains that its relations with 
clients were those of a confidential agent, 
and that to open its papers would be a 
preach of faith. This may be true. No 
such reason can be offered to justify the 
refusal of railroads, large manufacturing 
concerns, and mercantile houses to open 
their records. 

Down until 1900 the business historian 
had almost no materials upon which to 
work; down even to 1925 he had very 
few. Until the rise of the various uni- 
versity schools of business, or business 
administration, it was difficult to give 
would-be business historians a specialized 
traning; and even they long had no 
proper facilities. A brilliant young writer 
who wanted to deal with the history of 
politics in Grover Cleveland’s era found 
the libraries stuffed with manuscript col- 
lections. A brilliant young historian who 
wished to deal with business development 
in the Cleveland era found no business 
data. He could write an entertaining little 
history of how Bell invented the tele- 
phone, but he could not even begin to 
write a history of the Bell Telephone 
Company. 

For these half-dozen reasons, then— 
the old social prejudice in favor of the 
warrior, cleric, and statesman; the belief 
that business is dull; the conviction long 
half true, that it is sordid; the influence 
of the Marxians; and the want of a proper 
body of source material—the historian 
fell short of his duty. 


Business secrecy 


Meanwhile, what of business? The lack 
of materials was in a double sense its 


own fault. In too many instances busi- 
ness failed to collect, keep, and assort 
its records. After 5 years, or 10 years, 
all but the most precious documents 
went into the furnace. And, even when 
the records were all kept, the corporation 
regarded them as private property, to 
be held for strictly private uses. A rail- 
road system, a meat-packing house, a 
steel company would say: “They’re no- 
body’s business but our own.” Even when 
the president of a corporation was ready 
to give the historian access, some direc- 
tor would raise an angry objection: 
“What good would it do to invite the his- 
torian in?” he would ask. “How can we 
be sure that he is not a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing ?—that he is not another Gusta- 
vus Meyer masquerading as a Francis 
Parkman? 

My impression is that the desire for 


secrecy in the past arose from two main. 


reasons: one minor, the other major. The 
minor reason was a fear that public re- 
lations would be injured by disclosure of 
the full truth—the. bad as well as the 
good pages of the record. 

The major reason for the old-fashioned 
emphasis of business on secrecy is some~ 
what more admissible: Business feared 
that its relations with the government 
would be injured by the full truth. For 
a long half-century Americans strove to 
work out a reasonable system of govern- 
mental oversight and control. This was 
done by a halting, irregular, stumbling 
succession of steps—with much trial and 
error, much fumbling and embarrassment 
on both sides. 

Laws were passed which did not, and 
could not, work—which were really 
against the public interest. The old state 


laws forbidding companies under state 
charter to own property in other states. 
or stock in other companies, for example, 
were narrow, parochial, and by 1880 
quite anachronistic. It is an open ques- 
tion whether the Sherman anti-trust act 
was not a mistake. While the law re- 
mained uncertain, and while prosecuting 
officers and courts were attacking busi- 
ness on grounds which business often 
considered unreasonable, a state of great 
uneasiness prevailed. Until a fair stability 
in the legal position of business was at- 
tained, secrecy seemed to many business- 
men desirable, and to some indispensable. 

Today we have in most areas a fair 
stability. Railroads at least are no longer 
uncertain of their status under the law. 
The law respecting combinations has 
been clarified. Most corporations occupy 
an unassailable position. A few concerns 
may still be a bit uneasy; most of them 
enjoy a sense of confidence. They can 
throw open their records without qualm. 

More of them would unquestionably do 
this if they had complete confidence in 
the historian, just as more good historians 
would be drawn into this special field if 
they had complete confidence in business. 
And why is it that this mutual confidence 
is not what it ought to be? 


Historian’s psychology 


Some of the reasons are implicit in 
what I have just outlined. Many busi- 
nessmen fear that scholars are tainted 
with Marxianism, or radicalism, or an 
irresponsible attitude toward great cor- 
porations. Many scholars fear that busi- 
nessmen are a bit sordid and grasping. 
The main reason, however, lies a little 
deeper. (Continued on page 28) 


The Ford Motor Company has created at Dearborn what are consid- 
ered the model business archives of the United States, and the Ford Execu- 
tive Committee is typical of progressive management today. Columbia 


merely informed the company that it was interested in business history, 


and Ford replied that it was pleased to learn of the fact and was making 
a modest grant for the promotion of such work. Left—Ford in the Bagley 


Avenue shop in 1896. Right—the Executive C ittee, h 


ded by Presi- 


dent Henry Ford Ii, meets, under the portraits of former presidents 
Edsel and Henry Ford, to discuss 50th anniversary celebration plans. 
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PR in close quarters... 


By Patrick J. Sullivan 


Public Relations Director 


General Dynamics Corporation 


7 SUBMARINE “USS Nautilus” made 
a big splash on January 21 when she 
plummeted down her ways and into the 
cold waters of the Thames River at Gro- 
ton, Connecticut. 

She made history, too, for she is the 
world’s first means of transport of any 
kind which will be propelled by nuclear 
power. The news impact of the ship itself 
plus the fact that she was christened by 
Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower put the 
launching story at the top of the day’s 
list for press, radio, newsreels, TV and 
magazines. 

No tub thumping was required by the 
public relations staff of General Dynam- 
ics Corporation, builder of the A-sub, to 
stir interest in this great ship. The launch- 
ing story was, in a word, a “natural.” 
But from experience with several other 


national news interest stories the staff 
knew that setting the stage for this 
“natural” would require considerable 
preliminary planning. Immediately fol- 
lowing the “Sea Wolf” keel-laying in 
September the staff held a conference and 
outlined the major areas that would need 
their attention during the remaining few 
months before the “USS Nautilus” launch- 
ing. These areas were broken down into 
(1) advance publicity, (2) press invita- 
tions, (3) briefings and security clear- 
ance, (4) assistance for the working press, 
(5) working press facilities, (6) photo 
coverage, (7) freedom of movement, (8) 
potential trouble spots, (9) direct rela- 
tionship with the public, and (10) follow- 
up. 

Shortly after this, a series of confer- 
ences were held with the Naval Aide to 


the President, the Navy’s Chief of Infor. 
mation, and Westinghouse public rela. 
tions people. 

Setting up the facilities so that news 
media could cover the event most effec. 
tively was a major operation, especially 
in view of the cramped and limited space 
available at the Connecticut shipyard 
and the fact that General Dynamics PR 
staff is small, two men in New York and 
four at Groton. 

The severe space limitations of the 
shipyard plus the briefness of the launch. 
ing ceremony and the split-second timing 
involved posed a serious problem in Jp. 
gistics. More than 300 working news 
people had to be handled in such a way 
that they all got what they wanted, so 
nearly as that could be managed. 


Three devices were applied to this prob. 
lem by the public relations staff in an 
effort to aid the news people. 

First, maps of the news facilities and 
the launching area were prepared in 
advance and mailed to newspapers, radio 
and TV stations, newsreels and maga- 
zines. With the maps were included a 
description of the facilities and an out- 
line of the launching timing and other 
data pertinent to the event. 

Second, a pre-launching briefing for 
newsreel and still photographers was held 
at General Dynamics’ New York office 
when the photo platform and _ printing 
facilities were explained. Another brief- 
ing was held at the shipyard the after- 
noon before the launching for more than 
200 news people who arrived early. 

Third, a Navy “bull horn,” a portable 
speaker unit, was used in the press room 
before and after the launching to give 
a final briefing on up-to-the-minute de- 
velopments and also to make announce- 
ments of transportation arrangements and 
so forth. Use of the “bull horn” was an 
innovation which attracted a great deal 
of favorable comment. 

To assist the six PR staff members of 
General Dynamics*, twenty-four mea 
from the shipyard were enlisted as press 
aides to serve as messengers, press room 
attendants, guides and in whatever other 
capacities they were needed. One aide 
was assigned to each wire service photog: 
rapher to rush films back to the dark 


rooms set up in the press room. 


* In New York City: Patrick J. Sullivan, d- 
rector of public relations; and John R. Wi 
liams, assistant to the director. At the Electric 
Boat Division in Groton, Connecticut: Robert 
E. Steele, public relations manager; 

E. Reiche, assistant public relations manage; 
James F. McGlinchy, press section; and 
ris A. Rogers, photo section. 
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Because of security regulations a press 
reception center was set up at one of 
the shipyard gates. At this point news 
people were required to check in and 
sign security clearance forms before 
they were allowed to enter the shipyard. 
They were given identification badges 
after signing the forms. 

Partly as a result of General Dynam- 
ies advance publicity on the launching, 
interest rose rapidly through December 
and early January, and it became ap- 
parent that to get all the news people 
cleared and into the yard on the morn- 
ing of the launching would be virtually 
impossible. Therefore a strong appeal 
was made to media representatives to 
get to Groton the day before. More than 
200 checked in on the afternoon of Jan- 
uary 20. 

The press room was furnished with 
thirty-eight typewriters, three darkrooms, 
three photo transmitters, six teletypes and 
other basic appurtenances. Each news 
man or Woman was given a press packet 
which included background material on 
the “Nautilus.” copies of speeches to be 
made at the launching, plus other per- 
tinent data. In addition, an up-to-the 
minute list of important figures attending 
the launching as well as other material 
providing color and/or background in- 
formation were provided. 

A hot buffet luncheon was served for 
news people in a building adjoining the 
press room. 

New York City area news people were 
taken to Groton on a special train ar- 
ranged by General Dynamics and a press 
car was attached to a regular train out 
of Washington the night before. In order 
to speed up press clearance to the yard, 
PR staff members and company security 
personnel rode these trains to brief the 
press and check them through security 
while en route. 


Handling major news 
events is becoming al- 
most routine for PR di- 
rector Pat Sullivan. This 
yeor Mrs. Eisenhower 
launched the ‘'Nautilus."* 
President Truman laid the 
keel plate for the A-sub. 
Soon it will be time for 
the ''Sea Wolf.'' Sullivan 
gained much of his early 
experience in handling pageants by promoting 
large air shows. He was formerly press officer 
of the Third Naval District, New York, and dur- 
ing World War Il he served as a naval aviator 
with the rank of Lieutenant Commander. One 
of the first tasks assigned to him when he joined 
General Dynamics in 1952 was to assist in estab- 

@ new name for the building firm which 
wes once known as the Electric Boat Company. 
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To expedite travel for New York and 
Boston people who wanted to get the 
earliest possible trains back to their of- 
fices, a ferry boat was chartered to take 
them directly across the Thames from 
the shipyard to the New London railroad 
station. 

The results of this coordinated effort? 

More than 40,000 words filed from the 
shipyard press room, fifty-four pictures 
transmitted. freat page coverage in all 
major U. S. papers as well as in Europe 
and Asia. Tape-record broadcasts on all 
major radio networks, film coverage by 
three major TV outlets, newsreel cover- 
age by five film companies, coverage in 
all news magazines and maritime trade 
publications. 


Newsreel and TV cameramen, jockeyed for 


Via “Radio Free Europe” and “The 
Voice of America” the launching was 
broadcast in seven languages reaching 
millions of people around the world. The 
follow-up to the event was also a major 
effort and included preparing a lengthy 
wrap-up of the story for magazines, mail- 
ing of hundreds of photos plus souvenir 
commemorative medallions and Nautilus 
tie clasps and pins. 

General Dynamics PR staff, in fact. 
is still in the throes of follow-up activities 
more than a month after the launching. 
Staff members have not yet had a chance 
to ponder on the problems involved when 
the “USS Sea Wolf,” the second atomic 
submarine. will 


be launched at Gro- 


ton. @ 


p 


on a specially constructed two-level motion 


picture platform, as they prepared to record for posterity the launching of the world's first A-sub. 


Reporters jammed into the specially prepared ‘'city room'' following the launching of the ‘'U.S.S. 
Nautilus." That's Bob Considine in the foreground, hammering out for International News Service 
“The submarine Nautilus plunged eagerly into the water today, her menacing snout still dripping 
champagne flung at her by Mrs. Mamie Eisenhower, and the age of atomic navies was born."' 
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Human relations 


on the railroad 


By K. C. Ingram 


Assistant to the President 
Southern Pacific Company 


T HE SOUTHERN PACIFIC Company, after 
eight years’ use of the conference 
method in its human relations training 
program for supervisors and public con- 
tact people, believes that the skillfully 
conducted conference is one of the most 
effective training and communications 
tools which has yet been devised. 

At the close of World War II, the rail- 
road set out to review and evaluate its 
various public activities. It 
quickly became apparent that the atti- 
tudes and quality of service of its people, 
in making millions of personal contacts 
annually with passengers and shippers, 
constituted one of the principal influences 
on the railroad’s public relations. 


relations 


On the basis of its experience with 
government sponsored training programs 
in its large shops during the war, where 
the conference method was used to some 
extent, the company then arranged with 
industrial training specialists from the 
staff of the University of California, to 
set up their own private organization, 
Hob Ferguson & Associates, to develop 
and conduct a human relations training 
program specifically designed to meet 
the railroad’s needs. 

Since improved public relations was 
the initial goal of the program, classes 
were first arranged for ticket clerks, con- 
ductors, dining car waiters, porters and 
other classes of employes in direct pub- 
lic contact. 


Basic course 


The basic course for contact people 
was set up in five two-hour meetings for 
groups of about twenty. Conference mem- 
bers are seated around a long table, so 
that each can see the faces of the others. 
Standing at the head of the table is the 
conference leader, a trained specialist, 
and behind him is a large blackboard. 
He tells the group that, from their com- 
bined years of experience in dealing with 
people on their jobs, they have among 
them the answers to practically every hu- 
man relations problem that may come up 
in the course of their work. Purpose of 


the conferences, he points out. is to pool 
this experience, so that each member of 
the group may share the knowledge of 
all the others. 

Particular emphasis is placed on what 
the group members personally will get 
out of all this. “While the Company 
naturally expects to profit from what you 
learn here, in terms of providing better 
personal service.” the conference leader 
says, “you are the people who stand to 
profit most. Nearly everything you get 
in life depends on what people think of 
you, and that in turn depends on your 
ability to win the cooperation of other 
people. The principles we will discuss 
here will prove just as valuable in your 


family and social life as on the job. They 
can make your family life a happier one. 
They can win you friends in your social 
life. You will find them valuable in you, 
work in your lodge or your church. And, 
on the job, they will make your work a 
great deal easier by eliminating human 
frictions.” 

One of the discussion topics is “Hoy 
people are alike.” The conference leader 
writes this on the board. Members of the 
group suggest points such as “They de. 
sire appreciation,” “They crave recogni- 
tion,” “They want understanding,” “They 
like to feel important,” “They want se. 
curity,” etc. Each of these points, as it 
is suggested, is recorded on the board, 
The conference then gets down to a dis. 
cussion of how to supply these wants of 
other people, to gain their cooperation, 
Under the questioning of the conference 
leader, the group members cite numerous 
examples from their own experience. 


99 66 


Interest in the course is indicated by 
the regularity of attendance, and this is 
significant, since the majority of these 
people attend on their own free time, 
The diploma awarded at the conclusion 
of the five sessions of the course is highly 


"Role playing,’' in which volunteers from the conference croup act out problem situations in 


g with + s and k 


ping their good will, is a feature of Southern Pacific's conference 


course for public contact people. Here two chair car porters take the part of train passengers, 
and a third takes the part of the porter, in a situation involving a mix-up in seat reservations. 
Conference leader Ted Pickerill (in rear) records the episode on a wire recorder, later plays it 
back so the entire conference group can later discuss the best ways of handling the problem. 
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Industrial trainer Hob Ferguson leads conference 


prized by the great majority. 

Testimonials to the value of the ma- 
terial offered in the classes is frequently 
volunteered. One chair car porter who 
had been on a certain run for a number 
of years, reported that his gratuities from 
passengers had nearly doubled since he 
had been trying out “this human relations 
business.” His only regret was that he 
had not had the course earlier. It would 
have been worth, he figured. about $5,000 
to him. Besides, he was feeling some real 
pride in keeping his passengers so well 
satisfied. 

Others related how they had succeeded 
in handling problem situations that had 
given them trouble for years. One em- 
ploye. with a wife and six children, re- 
ported he was holding his own human 
relations course once a week around the 
dining room table. A conductor said his 
arthritis had disappeared since he quit 
fighting with people. 

It quickly became evident, however, 
that Southern Pacific needed, in addition 
to this training for public contact people, 
acourse in human relations training for 
their bosses, the supervisors. Poor atti- 
tude toward the customer proved too often 
to be a natural reflection of the way the 
public contact employe was treated by his 
immediate boss, and this in turn reflected 
the quality of supervision on up the line. 
If the boss shows no interest in the em- 
ploye, the employe isn’t likely to show 
any interest in the customer. 

First supervisory courses in human re- 
lations were given to top officers of the 
company, and then taken out to every 
part of the railroad, covering every su- 
pervisor down to the first line foreman. 

Recently a new and very effective de- 
vice known as “role playing” has been 
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of Southern Pacific supervisors at Sacramento. 


made an added feature of both the pub- 
lic contact and supervisory courses. The 
conference leader prepares in advance of 
the meeting a case situation built around 
some problem which the group members 
would encounter frequently in their daily 
work. Two volunteers from the group 
take the parts of conductor, for instance, 
and passenger, and act out the situation, 
the “conductor” endeavoring to put into 
practice all the principles he has learned 
in the meetings. Then follows a confer- 
ence discussion on best ways of handling 
the specific problem. Or, in a group of 
supervisors, one member would act as 
the boss, the other as the employe, on 
some such problem as pulling the employe 
out of a slump in his work. 


Objectives 


In training, there are two objectives. 
The first, of course, is to get an idea or 
a series of ideas, fully understood. The 
second equally important objective is to 
get willing acceptance of the ideas, so 
that the trainee will actually put them 
into practice. This willing acceptance is 
what pays off. 

The secret of success of the conference 
method in training is that it provides a 
means for the trainee to sell himself on 
this willing acceptance. It does this by 
giving him a part in developing the ideas. 
so that he has something of a paternal 
pride in translating them into action. Be- 
yond this, he gains a real feeling of recog- 
nition and of participation in the affairs 
of the company. 

Where the training goal is to change 
individual attitudes and habits of dealing 
with people, as in the case of Southern 
Pacific’s human relations program, the 


problem of creating sincere desire is a 
particularly difficult one. To take some 
extreme examples, the supervisor who 
years ago fought his way up the ladder 
in the old pattern of being rougher and 
tougher than the next man, is not easy 
to change. Nor is an old-time employe 
who for thirty years has been growling 
at passengers because he found they gave 
him less trouble that way. 

None of us wants to be shoved int 
anything, particularly a drastic change 
in our long-established habits. We want 
to know something about the idea ahead 
of time, be given an opportunity to look 
at it from all angles, and have the op- 
portunity of coming up with some of our 
own answers. We want the feeling of 
having someone come to us on the basis. 
“This looks like a good idea. What do 
you think of it.” This gives us a feeling 
of importance and recognition. 

Now let’s not go overboard in claim- 
ing that the conference method is any 
sort of cure-all. Some individuals are so 
deeply set in their habit patterns that 
probably nothing will ever change them. 
Some are cases for the psychologists or 
psychiatrists. 


But these are the rarer cases, and on 
Southern Pacific they appear to be getting 
fewer and fewer. The vast majority of 
S. P. people have shown consistent im- 
provement in their ability to deal with 
each other and the public, as the con- 
ference training program has brought 
them new insight into themselves and 
others. Sometimes the change in individ- 
uals has been nothing less than spec- 
tacular. 

Southern Pacific has been so impressed 
with results of the conference method 
in human relations training that this 
method is now being applied also in other 
fields of training on the railroad. Officers 
and Supervisors have recently completed 
courses in how to lead conferences, so 
they can apply this effective technique 
to the various kinds of employe meetings 
they conduct, on such subjects as safety 
and prevention of loss and damage. @ e 


Southern Pacific's human relations program is 
under the immediate direction of S. T. Moore, 
training supervisor, and under the general direc- 
tion of K. C. Ingram, assistant to the president. 
Indicating the widespread 
and growing interest in 
the subject, Mr. Ingram's 
human relations book, 
*"Winning Your Way with 
People,"" was the 1949 
selection of the Executive 
Book Club and has been 
published abroad in four 
foreign languages. 
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What about 
the small town 
weekly? 


By James E. Foster 


Publisher 
The Delevan Times 


For the nearly eighty million Ameri- 
cans who live in the grass-roots areas 
of the nation, in small towns and vil- 
lages and on farms, the weekly news- 
paper is a dynamic factor in their 
lives with what the local editor has 
to say coming just after Holy Writ! 


Rospert NELSON TAYLOR 
President and Editor 
U. S. Press Association 


Washington, D.C. 


IKE OTHER PEOPLE, small town pub- 
lishers have their moments of des- 
pondency, feel they are anachronisms in 
a world of million-circulation dailies, net- 
work broadcasting and televising, and the 
other realities of modern mass communi- 
cation. The moments are usually nothing 
more than moments that are dissipated 
by visits to the post office (most such pub- 
lishers operate in towns too small for 
mail delivery), where a box is emptied 
of an assortment of releases—mimeo- 
graphed, printed, carbon copies of vary- 
ing degrees of legibility, and even on oc- 
casion mounted stereotypes and_ plastic 
cuts. 

In its way it is heart-warming to the 
editor to realize that so many people 
think him important enough to write 
him. After all, he must be something 
more than the vestige of a by-gone era 
of journalism when just about every one 
who is trying to get something into the 
papers via a publicity handout sends it 
on to him. 

Unfortunately, he uses quite a bit of 
that stuff; unfortunately, clipping serv- 
ices pick it up, send it on to their sub- 
scribers; and publicity men, on the basis 
of demonstrated success, keep on sending 
him more. 

Yes, it is unfortunate for every one 
concerned, except possibly the publicity 
man, who may be employed by some one 
who knows nothing about publicity and 


The typical small town editor usually types his own copy . . . 


less about public relations and who meas- 
ures success in the field by the simple 
process of counting clippings. 

But. if publicity is a tool of public 
relations and as such has the same funda- 
mental objectives as the latter, the bulk 
of the handouts going to the small town 
weekly are wasted effort—and that goes 
for most of these that are printed. Take 
whatever definition of public relations 
you will from any of the books on the 
subject, or if you want to be exclusive, 
draw up your own. That definition may 
be as emotional as a Hollywood variation 
of the theme “Boy meets girl” or as ab- 
stract as the binomial theorem. One thing 
you can be sure of: If it is realistic, it 
will not by direct statement or by implica- 
tion measure success in terms of press 
clippings. 

There are a number of reasons your 
country editor is frequently an easy mark 
for the handout. In the first place, his 
regular sources of news are in the com- 
munity he serves. He has no wire service 
as does the daily. Neither does he ordi- 
narily have comic strips, editorial car- 
toons, and columnists. In total, these are 
good for upwards of half the editorial 
space in a daily. Your weekly editor con- 
sequently has relatively more space to fill 
with material he must develop or have 
developed locally. 

On top of this. he is never exclusively 
an editor. He is also publisher, which 
means he is also advertising manager: he 
nearly always runs a job printing plant. 
and he is not infrequently a working 
printer as well. Thus, even if his primary 


interest is in editing his paper. he must 
divide that interest with others. 

In this connection, it must be admitted 
that editing a newspaper is not infre- 
quently an incidental, rather than a major 
interest to him. He may be primarily a 
printer, to whom getting out a paper is 
an unpleasant chore. Or news columns 
may be things one has to contend with, 
if one is to sell advertising. 

But, even if he is first of all an editor, 
he must fill his columns. Unlike the pub- 
lisher of the city daily, he may for me- 
chanical reasons be unable to adjust the 
number of pages from issue to issue. 

A number of country weeklies are 
four-page affairs, which means the total 
advertising and editorial content is the 
same from issue to issue. Because activity 
in general tends to make both advertising 
and news, the days when your small 
town editor has the most space to fill with 
news are days when news is at a premium. 

In his mail is a mounted cut from a 
trade association. It is eye-catching, and 
though it is of equal interest to people 
in the Napa Valley of California, the 
Dakota bad lands, cities adjacent te 
the Gulf of Mexico, and the environs of 
the White Mountains, it does fill up 
space. It is easier to use a mounted cut 
than it is to cast a mat. Similarly it is 
easier to cast a mat than it is to set type. 
and it is easier to set type from a hand- 
out than it is to get local news, especially 
when local sources are in the doldrums. 

All of which adds up to a handout 
whatever its form, having a fair chance 
of getting into print in a small town 
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sets most of his own type. . . 


weekly. But. is its publication of any 
value? 

If the editor has space to fill and local 
news is not available. the handout has 
the precise value of space filler—and 
usually no more. Frequently, however, 
the necessity of filling space is due to 
the editor's failure at news-gathering. 
The women’s club. the churches. the 
schools. and a few other organizations 
bring him reports and announcements; 
residents write out items about people 
they entertain and by whom they are 
entertained—and them. often 
without bothering to edit them. Not in- 
frequently he depends on such a flow 
and on what he clips from the daily paper 
circulating in his area for his local cov- 
erage, 


he runs 


He may think handouts are making 
editing easier for him, and in a sense 
they are. He publishes them, and people 
continue to subscribe to his paper. Con- 
clusion: they are what his readers want. 

Readers subscribe for a number of 
reasons, none of which is because they 
enjoy reading most handouts. To begin 
with, the editor is nearly always the only 
one in his community, and if people 
want a local paper—any local paper— 
they must take his, or go without. Inertia 
makes a number of readers pay for their 
subscription once a year. And, those items 
from churches, schools, and lodges do 
get in and are local news. 

But, his readers are aware of how his 
paper is being edited. It is not uncom- 
mon to hear the remark about a small 
‘own paper: “All the news is on the 
front and back pages. There’s nothing 
inside but a lot of filler.” 

Or: “Why isn’t there more local news? 
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If I want to read about what happened 
in Washington or New York, I'll get a 
daily paper or a magazine.” 

Right there is one reason a handout 
printed in a small town weekly is nor- 
mally not worth much to its sponsor. 
People read that weekly for news about 
themselves and their neighbors, and when 
they run into something else, their re- 
action may be one of resentment, a feel- 
ing that an outsider has intruded into an 
area where he isn’t welcome. 

This is not to deny that the small town 
paper may suitable medium for 
publicity. To be that, however, there 


be a 


must be a recognition of what such a 
paper is expected to do. The answer to 
that is obvious: Supply its readers with 
news—local news. 

All this adds up to the value of a 


may lock up his own forms . . . 


handout in a small town paper depending 
on its local interest. Occasionally, a non- 
local item may provide such an interest. 
If the community in which the paper cir- 
culates is, for example, primarily engaged 
in a particular type of agriculture, news 
in that field may have a legitimate place 
in the paper, even if it has no local iden- 
tification. 

For the most part, however, local iden- 
tification is essential to acceptance by 
readers. 

Such identification admittedly requires 
some diligence, even imagination, but it 
is possible, and possible where broad- 
scale coverage is an objective. An an- 
nouncement from a national headquarters 
is rarely of interest to an alert small 
town editor. That same announcement 
may become newsworthy, if it quotes a 
branch manager, a dealer, or any one 
else in the community. 


Because most people have at least some 
roots in some small town, nearly every 
matter affecting personnel, from laborer 
through president, is a potential means 
of identification in the small town weekly. 
John Smith’s vacation plans are of no 
interest to the New York Times; if 
John Smith’s wife once lived in Spencer 
Center, they are worth an item in the 
Spencer Center Times any issue of the - 
year. 

A matter of general interest may in- 
volve references to a number of com- 
munities. The weekly in every such com- 
munity will use the item—or enough 
of it to include the local reference—even 
if it gets nothing more than a mimeo- 
graphed handout with the 
checked or underlined. 


reference 


Such material gets into papers that 
will use anything that will fill space as 
well as in papers with selective editors. 
It consequently approaches a perfect scor- 
ing record. More important than this. 
however, is the fact that its local identi- 
fication makes it acceptable to the readers 
at whom it is directed. 

Incidentally, must contacts with small 
town editors always be through the post 
office? The organization having a local 
representative in a small town has a nat- 
ural personal contact with the editor. 
Why isn’t one of his jobs the supplying 
of news to the editor? He can answer 
questions, furnish supplementary purely 
local information, and in time establish 
himself as a source of information. 

True, he may not understand public 
relations in any of its phases, he may 
say the wrong thing, he may avoid the 
editor because of some fancied awe of 


him or because he thinks other, more 


often runs his own press .. . 
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tangible chores are of more importance, 
or the taste of seeing his name in print 
may go to his head and he may be run- 
ning off at the mouth from then on. 

All these are admitted dangers. But 
whether one likes it or not, to his com- 
munity he is the organization that em- 
ploys him. Everything he does is part 
of his organization’s total public relations, 
and the way to deal with the situation is 
not to short-circuit him, but to make him 
an effective, if limited, practitioner in 
the field. In this connection, how many 
firms ever have seminars in public rela- 
tions for their branch managers? If he 
is competent for the job, he has to be 
able to deal with public relations situa- 
tions, and if he has such an ability, if 
only in a limited degree, there is no rea- 
son he should not be a local contact with 
the editor. 

Whether one will or not, however, cir- 
cumstances will often make him a spokes- 
man for his organization. The ranks of 
the daily papers are not alone in being 
decimated through deaths and consolida- 
tions. The same thing is happening in 
the weekly field. Towns that had papers 
are getting along without them; in other 
cases, two or more papers merge. 

While a number of extraneous circum- 
stances may determine the survivors 
among the weeklies, by and large the 
more vigorous are the ones that continue. 
That simply means the editor who throws 
handouts into his columns because it is 
easier than getting out and getting local 
news is stepping aside for the editor 
who goes after news. When the latter 
gets a handout, he will check local angles 
before using it. That means he will call 
on a local representative of the originator 
of that handout. Suppose that local rep- 
resentative says to him: “Yeah, we got 
that information, but you’re not sup- 
posed to use it, unless you get it from 
the general office.” 

That, by the way, is not a hypothetical 
situation. It actually happened. 

What’s more, the local representative 
was so proud of his handling of the sit- 
uation that he reported it to his superiors, 
and in due time the person in charge of 
public relations was advised—and_per- 
turbed. The editor was called upon and 
assured that whatever .. . 


Which was as good a way as any of 
dealing with the situation after it had 
happened. But, it should never have hap- 
pened. The local representative should 
have learned, along with his organiza- 
tion’s A, B, C’s, how to deal with re- 
quests for information, particularly those 


coming from a publication. 

Those requests will be coming in more 
and more from small town editors, and 
their intelligent handling will be an ef- 
fective form of public relations. The 


These grass-roots people have greater 
cohesion, their ties with their neighbors 
are stronger, local problems are more 
vital. They are more dependent on each 
other, as well as on themselves. They 
stand together to meet the common 
perils of fire and flood and storm, to aid 
each other in the vital seasonal opera- 
tions of plowing, planting, harvesting. 

* 

To over-simplify a bit, a visualization 
of two piles of literature would show on 
the city man’s side, 12 issues of a month- 
ly magazine, 104 issues of two weekly 
magazines, 3°0 issues of a metropolitan 
morning paper, as many of an evening 
paper, and 52 Sunday papers. 

In the country, however, every page is 
read, every column, every word . . . and 
by everyone in the family who is old 
enough to read. Between readings the 
paper stays on the sitting room table, 
where it is available to all comers until 
next week’s issue comes out. 

Of the 3,060 counties of the U. S., only 
42 are without papers—and they, of 
course, are pretty much without people, 
too. 

* & 

Grass-roots editors come in all sizes 
and kinds. There are still a good many 
ex-linotypers who decided some time 
back they had enough of the city, and 
have learned to be editors. There are 
those who grew up in the paper because 
their dad held the job before them. 

Among the old editors are many who 
have been high-powered men on big pa- 
pers . . . who prefer to work eighty 
hours a week on their own paper than 
forty on the other fellow’s. 

And the new editors who are coming 
in are not only younger men—but for 
the most part better equipped . . . men 
with big newspaper training or with 
education in journalism. 

* * 


When you examine a typical grass- 
roots community you find that it is 
filled with people that have enjoyed ed- 
ucational standards at least as high as 
those of the cities. By now more of the 
young and middle-aged farmers (in most 
sections) have been to agricultural col- 
lege than not. 

—Rosert Netson TAYLor 


small town weekly is grass roots; and 
it is read with a thoroughness no other 
type of periodical enjoys, as long as it 
is what it pretends to be—a source of 
local news. 

Its effectiveness in public relations is 
dependent on an appreciation of its na- 
ture. One may amass clippings by sending 


easy-to-use material to small town ej 
tors in scatter shot fashion. That kind gf 
coverage, however, does little to affeg 
the understanding that should be the oh 
jective of any public relations. Further, 
more, it encourages a sloppy form 9f 
editing that weakens the publication using 
such handouts and consequently tends jp 
destroy the source of the inevitable clip. 
pings with which its success is measured 

Material relating to the editor's com 
munity interests not only results in clip. 
pings enough to satisfy the quantity 
minded; more importantly. it also de. 
velops understanding. e e 


Small Dailies Favor 
New Engraving Process 


The growing acceptance, especially by 
the small daily newspaper with less than 
25,000 circulation, of a new electronic 
engraving process has significance for 
public relations men because of what it 
does and does not do. Instead of making 
a zinc plate from the customary 8 x 10 
glossy photograph, the Scan-a-graver 
makes a plastic halftone in the same size 
as the original, taking a maximum of 30 
minutes for the job. The plastic cut can § 
either be matted or fastened directly to 
the stereotype ready for printing. 


To the PR man this means that an 
editor with this equipment will think 
long and hard before using a picture 7 | 
submitted in the 8 x 10 size. He can. of 
course, have a photo-copy made to smaller pt 
size, but again, time and expense may er 


not be justified. A one, two or three col- ci 
umn photo (perhaps up to 4 x 5) thus be 
stands a far better chance of appearing m 
in papers using this new equipment. or 


About 1100 of the 1700 dailies in the * 
U. S. and Canada now have their own 
engraving facilities (3 times the figure 


of 1949). Two-thirds of these, or 700, 


= 


have their own Scan-a-gravers and sp 
other 1,000 use the process on a coopera pr 
tive basis, according to the manufac: 
turers of the equipment. , ee 

The problem of obtaining installation ma 
lists is a knotty one confronting the PR to 
man. Because it leases the machine to the Bu 


paper, the manufacturer feels bound to 
respect the user’s wishes about releasilg 


his name, and some editors are unwilling an 
to have this information disseminated. sel 
However, Editor & Publisher lists many C1 
the subscribers to the service, and addi lie 
tional sleuthing on the local level should 1 
provide the PR man with the answers on] 
he needs. ma 
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Radio-TV and public relations 


By Theodore F. Koop 


Director of News and Public Affairs 
CBS Radio, Washington 


WASHINGTON press, radio, and tele- 
vision newsmen do more business with 
public relations officials—both in Gov- 
ernment and industry—than in any other 
city except perhaps Hollywood. It would 
be exceedingly difficult and would require 
more man power than we could obtain 
or afford to cover thoroughly every Gov- 
ernment department, every trade associa- 
tion, and every corporation represented 
in the Capital. We have to rely on public 
relations men to do a lot of reportorial 
spadework. In other cities, the same 
problem is present in varying degrees. 

Such reliance means that we expect 
certain standards of performance. A pri- 
mary duty of a public relations man is 
to put his employer’s best foot forward. 
But, granting that duty, newsmen have 
aright to expect from public relations 
men the same integrity, the same accuracy, 
and same regard for truth which we our- 
selves practice. Only on such a basis of 
confidence can we do business with pub- 
lic relations practitioners. 


Winning that confidence involves not 
only the quality of your product. infor- 
mation, but also the proper attitude in 
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your personal relations with newsmen. 

What do we mean by proper attitude? 
For one thing, don’t be a nuisance. On 
an average day, a newsman may see or 
talk by telephone with eight or ten public 
relations men. Most of their business is 
legitimate. But occasionally — usually 
when the newsman is busiest—a PR man 
comes into his office, and settles down 
for a long,cozy conversation about nothing 
at all. 


Over the years there has been a de- 
cline in “high pressure” public relations 
men. There are still too many visitors 
however, who try to persuade the news- 
man that the particular story they are 
peddling is the day’s—if not the year’s 
—hbiggest piece of news. We are much 
more kindly disposed toward the man 
who brings in a press release with the 
modest comment, “I hope you can use 
some of this. I think it is of interest to 
your listeners because—” 

The surest way, of course, not to get 
a story in print or on the air is to work 
through the advertising department. News- 
men bristle when advertising salesmen 
bring in a customer’s handout. They feel 


CBS Newsroom, New York —— Henry Wefing, 
News Editor on phone at left; Wells Church, Di- 
rector of CBS Radio News, fourth from right. 


that if the customer regarded the piece 
as legitimate news, he would not come 
through the back door. 

There is one other ethical point in 
question—entertainment of reporters and 
editors by public relations men. 

There is no objection to a public re- 
lations man taking a newsman out for 
a meal if they have business together. 
but newsmen object strongly to enter- 
tainment which is ostensibly for goed 
will followed by a visit the next day with 
a plea that they carry a certain story. 
Nor do we like the practice of passing 
out cocktails along with a news release 
at a news conference. It is unnecessary 
and inappropriate. 

Many organizations give occasional 
good will cocktail parties for the press. 
In the course of a year a newsman may 
accept one out of every half dozen such 
invitations. We just don’t have enough 
stamina for all the parties. Therefore, 
public relations practitioners should be 
moderate in their entertainment, both 
individually and en masse. 

Now let us consider the question of 
the news releases which are disseminated 
as rapidly as mimeographs can turn them 
out. And, for radio’s sake, please call 
them news releases and not press releases. 

The wordage of the releases received in 
a single mail may equal those of a novel. 
Yet CBS Radio News in Washington, for 
instance, broadcasts only about 8,500 
words a day. So you can see that com- 
petition for space is pretty keen. 

A few of these releases form the basis 
of good stories—stories, however. which 
require further digging by a reporter. for 
handouts are not in themselves the Alpha 
and Omega of news writing. Others are 
designed for special groups, such as the 
financial or farm press. Many are strictly 
secondary copy and may never be seen 
in type or heard on the air. 

If a lot of releases are never printed, 


Theodore F. Koop is a Phi Beta Kappa graduate 
from the University of lowa, former newspaper 
man, and author. He has been active with the 
Associated Press, and the National Geographic 
Society, and served as 
the Director of Censor- 
ship. In 1948 he joined 
CBS. Mr. Koop was the 
first radio newsman to be 
elected president of the 
National Press Club and 
served as chairman of the 
board in 1951. He is also 
a director of the Na- 
tional Association of 
Radio News Directors. 
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why are they issued? Too often, they are 
probably written for the bosses or clients 
of public relations men rather than for 
the public. For the same reason the mail- 
ing list is often made as long as possible. 
We have a news staff of a dozen men, all 
of whom receive copies of many handouts. 
Another copy comes to our central news 
desk, which is all that is necessary. Most 
of the others go into the wastebasket un- 
opened. Additional paper and money 
would be saved by keeping mailing lists 
up to date. We still get handouts for men 
who left our staff five years ago. 

It is obvious that most releases are 
written by former newspapermen who 
think in newspaper terms. Many of them 
are only vaguely aware that radio and TV 
news have special requirements. The 
average person spends 108 minutes a day 
with radio, 43 minutes with TV, 34 with 
newspapers and 18 with magazines. The 
first of the special requirements of radio 
and TV releases is brevity, and the second 
is a conversational style of writing. A 
newscaster with a 500-word script cannot 
use the same type of story that will fill 
two columns on a Sunday feature page. 
Nor should he have to plow through long 
handouts written in the old-fashioned, in- 
verted pyramid style so dear to the hearts 
of city editors. 

What is the answer? Some public rela- 
tions men are finding it in the preparation 
of separate stories for press and radio. A 
handout for newspapers can be more de- 
tailed; for radio and TV. it must be 
content with hitting the high spots. 

Comparable to news stories for radio 
programs are news films for TV shows. 
This field is only beginning to be under- 
stood by public relations men. 

If your story is good enough, of course. 
TV networks and stations will take their 
own pictures, just as newspapers and 
radio stations will send their own re- 
porters. In Washington four outfits are 
filming for TV networks, and two stations 
have their own camera crews for local 
news coverage. The possibilities are limit- 
less. The problem is for public relations 
men to think in terms of film stories as 
well as words. 

What more can a public relations man 
ask than to have his product shown on 
a TV network? When the Japanese peace 
treaty was signed at San Francisco, each 
delegate affixed his signature with a 
fountain pen on which his name was en- 
graved. And frequently a white dot on 
the pen—its trade-mark—was visible on 
the TV screen. The pens were the gift 
of the manufacturer, who scored a dual 
hit from the public relations standpoint. 


Under pressure new ter: Doug! 


Edwards (left), CBS TV newsman, goes into a huddle with 


art director Aaron Ehrlich before going on the air. The daily program, ‘Douglas Edwards with 
the News,"' which he co-produces with Don Hewitt, is the oldest established TV news program. 


The presentation of the pen won good 
will, and their appearance on TV was 
searcely bad publicity. 

There is another phase of radio and 
TV programming which is not receiving 
full attention from public relations men. 
These are the familiar interview, forum, 
and debate programs which are steadily 
growing in popularity. These have a 
regular need for qualified guests. What 
are the qualifications? The guest must 
be a logical choice, he must have some- 
thing to say, and above all. he must be 
able to say it. 

Private industry has not always taken 
advantage of the opportunities to present 
its case on radio and TV discussion pro- 
grams. Government and labor have been 
quick to offer debaters on almost any 
subject, but for some reason industry in 
general has been reticent to place its 
captains before these nationwide audi- 
ences. During the steel strike, a couple 
of years ago, for example, it was difficult 
to obtain representatives of the steel com- 
panies to discuss their side of the story 
with others on the air. One nationwide 
speech was made for the entire steel 
industry. When one party to a contro- 
versy holds aloof from public discussion, 
the American people inevitably receive 
an unbalanced report of an important 
event. They naturally accuse radio and 


television and the newspapers of bias, but 
the real fault lies with news sources which 
say only “No comment.” Here is a bright 
opportunity for public relations men te 
educate their own superiors. Emphasize 
to them that silence not only loses a 
chance to present a case but also leaves 
questions in the public mind as to the 
reasons for failing to speak out. 

Many industrialists and_ professional 
men say, “But I couldn’t speak on the 
air, with or without a manuscript.” In 
many cases that is all too true. Here 
again, however, the public relations staff 
by some simple speech training and ex- 
planation of radio and TV techniques can 
give confidence to such persons. Two 
national organizations have public rela- 
tions chiefs who seek out among their 
officers likely candidates for radio and 
TV appearances and give them consider- 
able coaching. The results have been tre- 
mendously successful. 

These suggestions constitute no magic 
formula for getting attention on radio 
and television. The only formula we cat 
recommend is to play square, and make 
it good. Consider the special needs of 
these media as distinct from the press. 
and familiarize yourselves with their 
operation and techniques. They offer a 
fascinating challenge to your ingenuity 
and imagination. e e 
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How we did it — 


How top management went to school to teach practical 


business — and to learn, too. 


By Otis O. Mcintosh 


Director of Public Relations 
Ralston Purina Company 
St. Louis, Missouri 


LL TOO OFTEN business executives criti- 
A cize college teaching. Very few who 
do are willing to take the time to do 
something about it, even when the oppor- 
tunity comes. 

Qn the other side are many students 

and probably some teachers who still 
have erroneous ideas about business and 
business executives—especially big busi- 
ness. 
J. Harry Wood, successful business 
man turned professor in the School of 
Business and Public Administration, 
Washington University, St. Louis, had 
the idea that their senior students needed 
acourse designed to teach the close inner 
relationships which must exist between 
all departments in a company if that 
company is to be successful and dis- 
charge its responsibilities. 

Two years ago, University officials pro- 
posed to the Ralston Purina Company 
that its top management people teach a 
14 week course at the University. Four 
of the company’s vice presidents—J. D. 
Sykes. Public Relations; Dr. Roland M. 
Bethke, Research and Product Control; 
Gordon Philpott, Advertising; and F. W. 
Huntington, Personnel, were given the 
responsibility of organizing such a pro- 
gram. 

The teaching program was planned for 
the specific purpose of demonstrating 
business principles in action—not just 
as a theory. Every effort was made to 
show a corporation in action. Ralston 
Purina was turned inside out to show its 
inner workings to the 78 students in the 
first course, which began in 1952. 

The committee in charge of the course 
worked with other company executives 
in preparing their individual presenta- 
tions—to avoid duplication and make sure 
that all important phases of the com- 
pany’s operations were covered. 

As a background for the course, all 
students in the class toured the company’s 
office, St. Louis mili, research labora- 
tories and research farm the week before 
the actual classroom work began. 
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Sixteen executives lectured during the 
course, with President Donald Danforth 
as the concluding speaker. Topics cov- 
ered included: history and organization; 
production, research, procurement, pack- 
aging, manufacturing, quality control, 
purchasing, sales, advertising, sales pro- 
motion, public relations, finance, per- 
sonnel and industrial relations, etc. 

Professor Wood and his colleagues felt 
the course a success. What did the stu- 
dent think? In the final examination 
there was this question: “You have 
listened to and observed 16 different ex- 
ecutives of the Ralston Purina Company 
as they have appeared before you. Has 
there seemed to be any common denom- 
inator or qualities or characteristics or 
not? Discuss.” One of the 78 students 
was critical, “I did not get what I ex- 
pected to get Another was 
critical by implication. The general stand- 
ing of these two students was in the 
lower 25%. 

Typical comments of the other 76 were: 

“This course is unique in that it shows 
how a major company uses some of the 
things we have been studying for 16 
years. For a graduating senior, this course 
is more than educational—it is inspiring.” 

“They all had their material well- 
planned which was an indication to us 
that they all had the type of ability which 


from. it.” 


we would have imagined, namely, the 
ability to analyze, correlate, organize.” 

“They obviously knew their job and 
where it fitted into the overall Company 
operations. stressed the im- 
portance of ethical conduct in business 
by business. I had thought that was 
probably the kind of thing that anyone 
would say just to be saying it, but now, 
I realize that they really meant it—that 
it is a characteristic or part of all of 
them.” 


Everyone 


“They each got over to us in some way 
or manner the fact that they must keep 
alert, keep learning and growing—that 
no one was indispensable, especially if 
he stopped developing.” 

“Every speaker seemed to agree that 
the human element was important—per- 
haps the most important thing about any 
business.” 

“They all seemed to have respect for 
their competitors, but not a single one 
of them disparaged either their com- 
petitors or the products of their com- 
petitors.” 

“Someway they got over to us that 
they accepted a share of the responsibili- 
ty for the public relations of the Com- 
pany, not in doing any of the work of 
the Public Relations Department, but 
in the way they handled themselves in 
their departments, in their relations with 
the customers and the public, taking part 
in community activities, etc.” 

“They all seemed to be imbued with 
the conviction that their own work was 
important in the sense that their com- 
pany was making a real contribution to 
the general well-being and that they were 
playing some part in that contribution.” 

The results of the course to Washing- 
ton University and to the students taking 
the course make the benefits to the Ral- 
ston Purina Company very obvious. Our 
Company officers returned to teaching 
in the 1953 spring quarter. @ e 


J. D. Sykes (inset), vice president in charge of public relations at Ralston, was enthusiastic 
over the acceptance of the course by students. Seventy-eight registered for the first class. 
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How to make your business 


meetings more effective 


By Elliott Taylor 


Manager, Public Relations-Advertising- 


Sales Promotion Division 
Pacific Finance Corporation 


Los Angeles, California 


VER HAVE THE LIGHT BULB burn out 
E just as you were going to show a 30- 
minute film to a bunch of executives? 
Ever have a bellboy barge into the midst 
of your final meeting session to interrupt 
the president’s searching thoughts on next 
year’s sales prospects? Or have you ever 
had to tear the boys away from the bar 
so that they will show up sober, and on 
time, for the $10-per-plate banquet? 

How to avoid these pitfalls, and many 
others, were part of the discussion at a 
three-day conference on “How to Make 
Your Business Meetings More Effective.” 
which we recently conducted at the Uni- 
versity College of the University of South- 
ern California. Successful meetings, we 
believe, are the result of planning. prep- 
aration, presentation and follow-up. 

When tackling the first step—Plan- 
ning—people usually make two big mis- 
takes. They begin their planning too late. 
And they tend to confuse planning with 


16 


leaping into what is 
really the detail of a meeting before they 
have thought through the purpose of the 
meeting carefully. 


preparation, by 


Important questions 


To avoid these mistakes. you should ask 
yourself six short questions: 

1. Why are you holding the meeting? 

2. What kind of meeting will do the 
best job? 

3. Who will conduct the meeting, and 
who will speak? 

4. When should you hold the meeting? 

5. Where should you hold the meeting? 

6. How can you best organize to get 
the job done? 


Many meetings are held which never 
should have been called in the first place. 
Countless man hours every year are 
wasted with meetings which are poorly 
planned, poorly prepared and poorly pre- 


More than 85 public relations, advertising, ong 
sales executives attended the three-day confer. 
ence at the University of Southern California on 
“How to Make Your Business Meetings More Ey. 
fective'’ where twenty-one prominent Los An 
geles people spoke or gave demonstrations, 


sented. They fail to get their messages 
across to the men who attend because 
organizers lose sight of the purpose for 
which the participants were called to. 
gether. Meetings are also wrecked by 
being held at the wrong time, in the 
wrong place. 

Everyone remembers hundreds of hor. 
rible examples of how not to hold a 
meeting. But the well-organized session js 
one which leaves the men with a sense 
of achievement and accomplishment. To 
demonstrate how to get maximum ef. 
fectiveness from meetings. we asked 
twenty-one meeting specialists to give 
conference members their views on how 
to conduct a smooth meeting, backed up 
by demonstrations of audio-visual devices, 
charts, dioramas, banners and other meet- 
ing aids. 

“Tell °em what you're going to tell ‘em. 
then tell Then tell what you've 
told them.” This is the formula behind 
most successful speech-writing, accord- 
ing to Robert D. Speers, partner in Ex- 
ecutive Research, Inc., of Los Angeles 
and New York, and James Bone, Manager 
of the Industrial Department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. Both 
men, guests on the conference panel of 
meeting experts, outlined a simple pro- 
cedure for researching and organizing 
speeches to give them the most impact. 
Another speaker on the course said “Most 
convention speeches are dull affairs be- 
cause the element of drama is completely 
forgotten.” W. J. Hawkins, General Agent 
for Pacific Mutual Insurance in Long 
Beach, California, believes just one dra- 
matic incident or point in a talk will 
firmly implant a message in the listener's 
mind. 


Audio-visual aids 

Robert Hall, visiting Assistant Profes 
sor in Education and Cinema at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, outlined 
the value of audio-visual aids. These aids, 


Following through with 
his own advice, Elliott 
Taylor is currently pre- 
paring a book on the 
subject of ''How to Make 
Your Business Meetings 
More Effective'’ which he 
hopes will fill the need 
for down-to-earth an- 
swers to such problems. 
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he said, are the means of communicat- 
ing more effectively with an audience. 
Although psychologists and educators 
have not yet found the ultimate answer 
in audience understanding they have come 
a long way in their development of tech- 
niques to increase understanding and 


comprehension. 

Conference members heard other speak- 
ers on the vast subject of audio-visual 
aids, and saw demonstration of equipment 
and devices. Among the newly developed 
aids were flannel boards, stick boards, 
picto-graphs, slapboards and new uses 
for charts. 

Other devices shown included 16 mm. 
film magnetic recordings, which speakers 
can use to dub in their own voices before 
making a meeting presentation, and 
electric pointers for use at large meetings. 

“Many meetings go wrong because 
speakers do not understand the use of 
microphones, and in some cases don't 
even know what new and improved prod- 
ucts are available to them,” Ernest Van 
Leeuwen, partner in Magnetic Recorders 
Company, pointed out. He demonstrated 
more than 10 various types of micro- 
phones, each designed for a different use, 
and a number of recording devices, in- 
cluding tape recorders, wire recorders and 
record players. 


Display material 

Fred Tabery, president of the Tabery 
corporation, makers of dioramas, banners, 
display equipment, and decorators for 
conventions and sales meetings, staged a 
demonstration of how to drive home your 


TYPICAL CONFERENCE SPEAKERS: Carrol O'Meara, left, producer and 
director, KNBH, Los Angeles, explained closed circuit television broad- 
casting and its growing importance in holding large-scale meetings and 
conferences. Frank W. Crane (center), managing director of the Los 
Angeles Advertising Club, used an overhead projector and slides to make 
his points on setting up meeting rooms, holding dress rehearsals, and 
checking all arrangements immediately before a meeting is held. Accord- 


sales message, using huge mock-ups, 
sound effects, stage sets, and over-sized 
charts and diagrams. 

Since every meeting, large or small, 
must be promoted to insure attendance 
and interest, the ways and means of ex- 
ploiting the promotional possibilities of 
meetings were discussed by E. Harden 
Bishop, partner in Executive Research, 
Inc., and Burns W. Lee, president of 
Burns W. Lee Associates, public rela- 
tions consultants. 


Publicity 


Most meetings fall short of their at- 
tendance aims, their press coverages, and 
their real publicity value, because the 
man or men who are responsible don’t 
go about promoting their meetings pro- 
fessionally. Both Bishop and Lee came 
down hard on meeting managers who fail 
to inform the newspapers, get agenda 
and programs out on time or neglect to 
arrange accommodations for members of 
the press and radio. 

More feelings have been outraged be- 
cause a meeting leader didn’t understand 
the civilities and niceties of introduc- 
tions, questions from the floor, leading 
applause, or thanking speakers. These 
were the views of Jack F. Kelley, of 
Safeway Stores, who is educational di- 
rector of the Los Angeles District of 
Toastmasters International. Kelley firmly 
believes the formalities of any meeting 
should be entrusted to a man who knows 
what he’s about, and who can keep the 
meeting running smoothly, no matter 
what crises arise. 


In the sessions on publicity coverage 
for meetings, J. L. Kaufman, publicity 
and merchandise consultant in Los An- 
geles, pointed out that bad publicity is 
often the result of poor picture-taking. 

Often, a meeting leader fails to under- 
stand that some of his group lack the 
knowledge or background to participate 
intelligently in the topics brought up for 
discussion. The important subject of un- 
derstanding and communication between 
members of a group was Lee W. Ralston’s 
conference topic. He is director of the 
Division of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Los Angeles County Schools. 

The uses of radio, TV, and telephone 
for conducting long distance meetings, 
were demonstrated by Robert L. Simp- 
son, public relations supervisor of Pacific 
Telephone Company and Carrol O’Meara 
producer-director, KNBH, Hollywood. 
They stated that money could be saved 
if more companies held long distance 
sessions by phone or TV instead of bring- 
ing a large group of men to one spot, 
with its attendant high costs for hotel 
rooms, food and transportation. Telephone 
hook-ups are easy to arrange and are 
particularly suited to short meetings. 

Closing the meeting was a talk on 
“Things to do Immediately after the 
Meeting.” Meetings are too often for- 
gotten or disregarded because someone 
didn’t follow up with letters, mimeo- 
graphed copies of speeches, or thank-you 
notes to speakers, and the others who 
helped make the meeting possible. Follow- 
up is important if the impact of a meet- 
ing is to stick. @ e 


ing to Lee W. Ralston (right), director of the Division of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education of the Los Angeles County Schools, stimulating group 
discussion at committee meetings, conferences and business staff meetings 
is a communications problem businessmen are only beginning to become 
aware of. He pointed out that the problem is to make certain everyone 
in a group discussion is talking about the same thing and understands the 
background of the various problems brought up as well as the next man. 
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Motivation and morale 


By Albert Carriere, Hartwell, Jobson & Kibbee 


ance to get the job done right. 


their remarks may be of interest. 


Symptoms of the psychological disorders of the 20th Century man are increasingly apparent. They pose a real problem 
to industry; they are interrelated. In tracing the cause from the result, they stem from what might be termed the 
four fears of present-day humanity—fear of responsibility, fear of the future, fear of unconformity, fear of fear itself. 
Winning freedom from these fears is a task for the human relations expert. Sometimes he needs professional assist. 


At the Personnel Conference of the American Management Association, held in February at Chicago, an anthro. 
pologist, a sociologist, and a psychiatrist pointed out how the knowledge of social scientists can be applied to human 
relations problems in industry by outlining some of the pertinent findings in their fields. The following précis oj 


Dr. WESTON LA BARRE, Associate 
Professor of Anthropology, Duke 
University. 

Industry errs in taking people too much 
for granted. The anthropologist avoids 
this pitfall by taking a comparative point 
of view. that is, comparing man with 
other animals or with other groups of 
men in differing cultures. 

Man differs from animals in many sig- 
nificant ways. One difference is that be- 
cause the human family and its inter- 
related activities are unique in man, the 
dependency of the human being has be- 
come prolonged, resulting in an exagger- 
atedly long childhood... From this en- 
vironment comes a tendency for people 
to think in terms of a perpetual father- 
son or state-subject relationship. Thus 
many people never really grow up, and 
the resulting infantilism causes the wide- 
spread irrational elements in our social 
structure. 

Men in different societies are motivated 
by different things—they have different 
“ego-props.” The Plains Indians, for ex- 
ample, were passionately interested in 
collecting feathers, whereas individuals 
in our society are just as passionately 
addicted to collecting strips of green- 
paper. Yet both these “ego-props” are 
symbols of something else: the owner’s 
supposed worth in the eyes of his fellow 
men, and the fact that what we really 
are lies in other people and in our adap- 
tations to one another. 

Values, therefore, depend upon our 
inter-relationships with others. And man- 
agement must not expect workers to ac- 
cept the set of values and the goals set 
by management. Nor must it assume that 
its values are the only values. To be 
truly objective, it would be wise for 
management to take a comparative point 
of view. 


Dr. Rospert Foster, Marriage 
Counselor, The Menninger Foun- 
dation, Topeka. 

The fundamental problems confronting 
all who deal with group behavior are 
understanding and communication. So- 
ciology attempts to look at the family 
objectively, with the attitude that the 
family is the bulwark of the nation. How- 
ever, when a sociologist considers the 
three million children 
emotional disorders, he realizes that the 
family may also be a source of much that 
is evil. 

Families today are subjected to many 
pressures. In families of the managerial 
class, for example, the frequency of up- 
rooting is a constant pressure. It results 
in an insecure feeling and a feeling of 
rootlessness, of non-belonging. 

Every organization expects the family 
to meet all the requirements of its particu- 
lar goals and objectives. The family is 
supposed to take up the slack and make 
up for all the inefficiencies and neglect 
of other parts of daily living. Many 
families are getting by at a human price 
in anxiety and insecurity which is dan- 
gerous. 

A worker may be subject to family 


suffering from 


living stress, community stress, organiza- 
tion stress and the stress of world affairs. 
Because of our highly efficient methods 
of communication and their over-stimulat- 
ing impact, a man brings all of these pres- 
sures to his job. The resulting anxiety 
arising from these various pressures may 
seriously affect the well-being of the fam- 
ily as well as the quality of his contribu- 
tion to production. 

If management wants a man to be a 
loyal, efficient and happy worker, it must 
take into consideration his family and 
community life, with their various prob- 
lems. 


Dr. WILLIAM C, MENNINGER, See. 
retary, The Menninger Founda. 
tion, Topeka. 

If industry wishes to promote the men- 
tal health of its employes and _ thereby 
increase their efficiency, it must provide 
a favorable environment. To make such 
an environment possible, certain basic 
needs must be met. 

The most important of these is good 
leadership, since it has more influence 
on personal adjustment or maladjust- 
ment than any other factor. 

The worker's second need is a feeling 
of belonging, that is, identity with his 
company, union, work group. 

Third comes his job knowledge. Does 
he know his job well enough to perform 
it satisfactorily? And does it give him 
a sense of achievement? 

The fourth need is providing the indi- 
vidual with a sense of his own personal 
worth and dignity. 

Adequate two-way communication is 
fifth. To be effective, this cannot be the 
“top-to-bottom” variety. It is just as in- 
portant for the worker to communicate 
to management as it is for him to re- 
ceive management communications. The 
best way to achieve this is person-to-per- 
son, rather than via the printed word. 

Basic need number six is knowledge of 
where he can turn for help should he 
need it. Sources should be available to 
help him in terms of personal problems 
arising either in his home or job em 
vironments. 

It is only by a systematic evaluation 
of the total environment in which a man 
lives and works that stresses can be re- 
duced and the individual helped. This 
requires the calling in of specialists in 
other fields, and it is the job of the per 
sonnel man to recognize when these e% 
perts should be consulted. 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS MANAGEMENT 


— 


scope? 


We have heard a lot of kind words about this feature of THE 
JournaL. But however pleasing honey-talk is to the Editor's ears, it 
doesn't help fill the column. To keep going, PR Management needs 
contributions from reader friends. Will you please do your part 
by sending us the best idea you have that comes within the column’s 


To us, public relations management is concerned with problems 
related to, but not part of, actual public relations practice. The 
administrator's interests include such problems as selection, training 
and incentives for personnel; staff management and equipment; budg- 
eting and economics; client and inter-departmental relations, etc. 


—MiIton Fairman, Editor 


CONTEST FOR PR WORK 


To stimulate added interest and activ- 
ity in Oil Progress Week, Standard Oil 


of Indiana entered its 
% 


PY 27 sales divisions in 


lieves contest 


contest, awarded 

prizes based on re- 

REPR'D yorts of activity sub- 

Is mitted by each divi- 

Lueck sional PR represen- 

tative. PR director 

Conger Reynolds be- 

the largely responsible 

for increasing participation over preced- 

ing year. Increases chalked up: _per- 

sons viewing films showed by com- 

pany personnel, 477%; audience reached 

by talks, 163%; gain in dealer and em- 

ploye meeting attendance, 143%; dis- 

plays, 49%; and public service time, 
39% on radio and 423% on TV. 


COMPANY PR CONFERENCE 


Getting operating management into the 
PR show is a recurring problem, and 
one that the Southern Pacific Railroad 
recently solved. A fast-moving seven-hour 
district PR meeting brought 110 execu- 
tives together in Los Angeles, California. 
Every department of the road was repre- 
sented. An operational officer led off on 
each of ten topics, was followed by a PR 
staff member. The two then invited com- 
ment from floor. So lively was the discus- 
sion, report Assistant to President K. C. 
Ingram and J. F. Shea, Los Angeles PR 
manager, that the afternoon recess was 
overlooked. 
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INFORMATION SOURCES 


For pressmen who want information 
quickly du Pont at Wilmington, Del. is- 
sues a celluloid pocket card, 214 x 3% 
inches. It lists, with office and home 
phones, PR people “who will get it for 
you” and “in the order in which they are 
most likely to be able to answer you 
quickly.” Information manager Rice Yah- 
ner is top of six names, PR director 
Harold Brayman at bottom, assistants in 
between. A good device for such regular 
contacts as trade press, or general re- 
porters in town where a big plant makes 
news. 


PRESS AND SALES RELATIONS 


A unique use of PR department skills 
to aid a sales force and press relations as 
well was developed 
recently by Occident- 
al Life Insurance of 

California. PR Direc- 
tor H. Dixon True- 
T blood’s aids prepared 

a booklet “So, You’ve Been Elected Pub- 
licity Chairman.” The booklet is cleverly 
illustrated and interestingly written and 
provides space at the front for a directory 
of local newspapers and staff members 
usually contacted. The salesmen find the 


booklet a door-opener and conversation 
piece. Editors like it because it improves 
the quality of stuff from club publicity 
chairmen. Copies available from Direc- 
tor Trueblood at Occidental’s office, 1151 
S. Broadway, Los Angeles 15, California. 


CONVENTION IDEA 


Tightly-programmed conventions some- 
times impose a news black-out because 
participants are too busy to read news- 
papers or turn on newscasts. Frederick B. 
Stevens, Inc., of Detroit and Radio Sta- 
tion WGAR of Cleveland solved this prob- 
lem for a convention recently held in the 
latter city. News bulletins were run off 
twice a day—at noon and 6 p.m.—and 
distributed at the Stevens booth. Result: 
News for the convention crowd, good PR 
for Stevens and WGAR, and an idea for 
PR Departments for conventions or com- 
pany meetings. 


WORKING LIBRARY 


Keeping organization interest in estab- 
lished services is a frequent problem in 
internal PR. Advertising manager W. H. 
Collins of Dravo Corporation. Pittsburgh, 
Pa., has provided samples showing how 
Dravo’s library is kept busy. A monthly 
bulletin digests new books. Library facts 
(e.g., “we get 335 magazines a month”) 
and lists of inviting titles are printed on 
bookmarks. A pleasant, informal pamph- 
let sketches locations of books, outlines 
services, explains how the library can 
help and what aid it needs from organi- 
zation. 


RESEARCH COOPERATION 


Scientific personnel in many organiza- 
tions are traditionally shy of PR people. 
Yet the work of each can help the other. 
A representative of The Borden Com- 
pany’s PR Department attends the semi- 
annual meetings of the Company's re- 
search staff. Recently the scientific group 
was invited by the PR Department for a 
coffee hour following its meeting. PR 
Director Milton Fairman introduced mem- 
bers of the PR staff. described the work 
of each section. The Borden Kitchen (a 
PR subsidiary) then served a buffet of 
foods prepared in a process interesting to 
the visitors. Fairman believes the affair 
successful—face-to-face meetings help to 
remove barriers. 
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Mabel Flanley and Sally Woodward, partners, marked the tenth anniversary of their public relations 
firm last month. They were among the pioneers in the PR field, organizing the first women's divisions 
in the PR departments of The Borden Company and General Mills, Inc. Although their specialty is 
‘The Woman's Angle,'’ the firm serves clients in broad fields of public relations. The ‘'pooling 


thinking'' technique rather than the + tive syst is foll d on all accounts. 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER GETS ITS CHARTER: Left to right—S. A. Fuller, president of the Pittsburgh 
Chapter of the American Marketing Association; Frederick Bowes, Jr., president of PRSA; Howard L. 
Spindler, PR director, American Radiator and Standard Sanitary Corporation; and William H. Col- 
lins, director of advertising and public relations, Dravo Corporation, president of the newly chartered 
chapter of the Society. The charter was formally presented in March ata dinner meeting held 
at the University Club. President Bowes was principal speaker at the event. 
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F. Douglas Tellwright, vice president in charge 
of public relations, Pacific Telephone & Tele. 
graph Company, San Francisco, spoke on ‘To. 
day's Big Job—Looking at Tomorrow" at the 
Fifth Annual Public Relations Conference of the 
San Francisco Bay Area Chapter, PRSA, eo 
sponsored with Stanford University on the Palo 
Alto campus on March 25. There were 300 
regional public relati and g + peo 
ple in attendance. Mr. Tellwright's presente. 
tion included a two-act dramatic presentation, 
acted, directed and written by staf associates, 


William A. Durbin, director of public relations, 
The Burroughs Corporation, Detroit, was prin- 
cipal speaker on the ‘Public Relations Day" 
program of the Los Angeles Advertising Club, 
March 23. His subject was: ‘'Public Relations 
and Advertising—Can They Live Together?" 
Panelists later developed the subject further 
with the speaker and capacity audience. 


Milton Fairman (left), public relations director 
of The Borden Company, pictured with Dean E. 
C. Furlong, Jr., spoke to Stetson University busi- 
ness administration students in DeLand, Florids 
recently, urging them to include non-monetary 
incentives in their life programs in order te 
make some contribution to our society over 
and above that for which they are being paid. 
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Members of the Planning Committee look over final program details. 


Left to right, seated: Emerson G. 


Smith, Continental Oil Company; George Kirksey, George Kirksey & Associates, who is conference 
general chairman; and Curtis M. Smith, Tennessee Gas & Transmission Company. Standing: Conrad 
Collier, Tennessee Gas & Transmission Company; Johnny Murphy, Texas Daily Newspaper Association; 
Leonard Patillo, Texas Manufacturers’ Association; and James A. Clark, public relations consultant. 
Other members, not present for the picture, were Jack Shannon and John L. Mortimer. 


Profits and Public Relations 


Members of the Houston Chapter of 
PRSA, sensing the fundamental effects 
of recent changes in the selling climate 
upon public relations in general and their 
own activities in particular, opened dis- 
cussions of the problem of relating PR 
directly to profits more than six months 
ago. The result is a full-scale conference 
of regional and nationwide interest, with 
an expected attendance of 500 business 
and professional leaders, scheduled at 
Houston, April 22, on the theme of “Prof- 
its & Public Relations.” The conference 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
Prudential Life Insurance Building. 

More than twenty-five members of the 
Houston Chapter submitted suggested 
titles for the conference theme. Emerson 
G. Smith, director of public information 
for Continental Oil Company, used the 
following quotation from Dean Donald 
K. David of the Harvard Business School 
in support of the winning suggestion: 

“The ability to reach continually ex- 
panding markets has become one of the 
earmarks of good business management, 
one of the mainsprings of a dynamic 
economy, and one of the principal con- 
cerns of those devoted to the field of 
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public relations.” 

Keynote address at the conference, 
being held in conjunction with the spring 
board meeting of the PRSA National 
Board, will be by Louis B. Seltzer, editor 
of the Cleveland Press. Immediately after 
Mr. Seltzer’s speech, scheduled for the 
morning session opening the conference, 
a three-man panel will address themselves 
to his remarks. 

Later, G. A. Mabry, of Houston, Hum- 
ble Oil & Refining Company, will speak 
on “The Day to Day Story of Public 
Relations in One Company,” and Freder- 
ick Bowes, Jr., PR director of Pitney- 
Bowes Company and president of PRSA, 
will speak on “Communications Two 
Ways—Up and Down.” 

Charles E. Simons, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas As- 
sociation and regional vice president 
of PRSA, will preside at the luncheon 
to be held at the Shamrock Hotel. Speak- 
er will be Reese Taylor, president of the 
Union Oil Company, Los Angeles. 

Afternoon sessions at the conference 
will feature outstanding educators and 
public relations practitioners and a series 
of actual case histories. e e 


Ed Lipscomb, di- 

rector of sales promo- 

} tion and public rela- 

tions for the National 

Cotton Council, re- 

ceived on Washing- 

ton’s Birthday his 

third award from the 

Freedoms Foundation—the 1953 George 

Washington Honor Medal for a speech 

entitled “Let’s Get Lost” given on the 

occasion of his retirement as president 
of PRSA in 1952. 

The speech, according to the trustees, 
directors and officers of the Freedoms 
Foundation, represented “an outstand- 
ing achievement in helping to bring about 
a better understanding of the American 
way of life during 1953.” It challenged 
the PR profession to get lost in the job 
of creating enlightened, technically per- 
fect public relations programs, and urged 
members to take the initiative in bringing 
about a re-awakening of spiritual values 
in our nation and to help integrate them 
with our advanced stage of material 
progress. 


Last year, he won a Freedom award for 
another speech, “Prophets, Paganism and 
People,” given before the Farm Equip- 
ment Institute. In 1950 the Foundation 
presented him with an honor medal for 
his book, “Grass Roots Public Relations 
for Agriculture.” 


Human Relations Conference 


The theme of the Second International 
Conference of Manufacturers, to be held 
in Paris May 23-25, is “Economic and 
Social Conditions for the Development of 
Free Enterprise,” but it could well be 
called a “human relations conference.” 
The program calls for a preponderance 
of discussion of human relations problems 
in industry, reflecting the growing ten- 
dency of top management both here and 
abroad to give more and more attention 
to the human factors in business. 

The conference will bring together 
about 400 outstanding industrial leaders 
from both sides of the Atlantic. It is 
sponsored by the National Association 
of Manufacturers. 
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‘Dies are about 225,000 accredited legal 
minds in the United States— but the opinions of 
the Supreme Court’s nine outweigh them all. 


In large measure, that’s true in all areas of 
critical decision. It pays to go to the “‘top”— 
whether you’re promoting an idea, an institution, 
or a product. 


So take a look at Newsweek’s “top” circulation. 


Nine-tenths of it is concentrated among 
people of influence and decision in 
business, industry, the professions and 
government. 


Newsweek families enjoy an average 
income of $11,896—well over three times 
the national average. Since affluence 
and influence have a way of traveling 
together—the significance is obvious. 


A Unique and Vital Editorial Service 


Newsweek uniquely provides the kind of news 
enlightenment which today’s thinking people 
know they need... 


weve 


Newsweek gives not only the facts, but 
measurement of their force and direction, and 
estimate of their influence on events to come... 
in every related area. 


JUSTICE SHERMAN MINTON 


This takes teamwork of qualified experts in every 
field of human affairs—and the Newsweek 

team comes qualified by unmatched years in the 
profession of news interpretation. More— 
Newsweek’s unique editorial format makes 
understanding sure and complete. 


What better medium for advertising aimed at 
selling America’s affluent and influential people? 
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FINANCIAL 


PUBLIC 
RELATIONS 


For the 
Business Corporation 


By Herman S. Hettinger, 


D. M. S. Hegarty & Associates, Inc. 


Vice President 


in general. 


ments 


tives and means.” 


— Vircit L. RANKIN 


This book is the first com- 
plete guide to public rela- 
tions principles and_ proce- 
| dures in the financial aspects 
of modern corporate activity. 
On whom should the pro- 
| gram be focused? How 
} should periodic and annual 
} reports be prepared? What 
information should such re- 
ports contain and how 
i} should they be distributed? 
What is the role of the press 
in a financial public relations 
} program? To such questions 
this book provides concrete 
answers designed to key busi- 
ness policy to the informing 
of stockholders, employees 
and the financial community 


“An important contribution 
] to the body of public rela- 
i} tions literature and to the 
] ‘tools’ available to forward- 

thinking corporate manage- 
| thoroughly 
practical and useful book; 
} one that presents in order- 
ly fashion, principles, objec- 


$3.50 at your bookstore or from 


] HARPER & BROTHERS 
49 East 33rd Street, New York 16 


Field News 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 


A trio composed of a top scientist, a PR 
man with much experience with medical 
men, and a science writer sparked the Chi- 
cago Chapters March meeting with a dis- 
cussion of the many PR problems involved 
in communicating science to the public. 

The participating scientist was Victor Con- 
quest, director of Armour & Company’s re- 
search and developer of ACTH and Gamma 
Globulin. The science writer was Arthur 
Snider, science editor of the Chicago Daily 
News and president of the national associa- 
tion of science writers. The PR representa- 
tive was John L. Bach, director of press re- 
lations for the American Medical Association. 

The Chapter was honored recently by a re- 
quest from the executive committee of Chi- 
cago’s Community Chest to provide advisory 
assistance on public relations matters con- 
nected with its annual fund raising. e e 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


Featured speaker at the February meeting 
of the Columbus Chapter was George B. 
Finch, vice president of The Jam Handy 
Organization. His topic: “Visuals As A Pub- 
lic Relations Tool.” e e 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


Detroit Chapter’s first meeting of the year 
featured a demonstration of color TV by 
NBC officials. The session was a complete 
sell-out with some 150 people present. e e 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


Because 1954 will be a year of increased 
competition, institutional public relations will 
gain in importance and become closer to the 
selling operation, Robert P. Kelsey, vice 
president in charge of the Public Services 
Department of the John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, advised chapter 
members at their February meeting. 

Kelsey stressed that increased competition 
should present an opportunity to demon- 
strate the tangible value of any public rela- 
tions program. Competition will result in re- 
newed emphasis on not only selling a prod- 
uct, but also the company behind it. @ e 


Head table at recent New England Chapter meeting: Left to right—Richard P. Waters, Jr., director 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Russell Wilks, PR director, U. S. Rubber Com. 
peny and chairman of PRSA's Executive Commit. 
tee; Frederick Bowes, Jr., director of PR and 
advertising, Pitney-Bowes, Inc., and President 
of PRSA; Kalman B. Druck of Carl Byoir & Asso- 


ciates, Inc., New York Chapter president, 


The largest crowd to attend a Case History 
Luncheon this season saw a demonstration of 
color television at NBC’s Center Theatre on 
February 10. Some 170 members were on 
hand. They expressed themselves as very im- 
pressed by the demonstration which in the 
words of one member “seems to give a 
new dimension to the TV screen.” After the 
demonstration, members of the RCA /NBC 
“Color Corps” answered questions which 
brought out many significant points about 
the new media. 

Speaker at the News-Making Luncheon 
on February 24 was PRSA’s president, 
Frederick Bowes, Jr., who talked on “Pub- 
lic Relations and Its Future through PRSA.” 
Mr. Bowes outlined the specific 1954 objec- 
tives of the Society in advancing the PR pro- 
fession as a whole, discussed the Society's 
goals in advancing the technical know-how 
of members, and reported on the projects and 
activities being carried on by national com- 
mittees. He also discussed plans which can 
be made now to be carried out over a period 
of years. 

Donald I. Rogers, business and financial 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
speaker in January, pointed out that Mon- 


of public relations, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company; Robert P. Kelsey, vice president 
in charge of public services, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company; Clark Belden, secretary 
of the New England Chapter; Virgil L. Rankin, president of the New England Chapter and delegate to 
the National Board of Directors, PRSA; and Caroline Harrison, Chapter treasurer. 
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day. which many PR men have long consid- 
ered the best day for getting press releases 
into print, is now the worst day. The Mon- 
dav newspaper. Mr. Rogers said, is now the 
tightest on space, and yet the heaviest load 
of releases still falls on that day. e e 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


“4 Public Relations Program by Men on 
the Job” was the subject of Thomas C. Mo- 
roney’s talk to members at the February 
meeting. Mr. Moroney, secretary of the Hon- 
olulu Oil Co., has just completed a year as 
chairman of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute’s Northern California Oil Industry In- 
formation Committee. 

The purpose of the program, he told listen- 
ers, was a long range undertaking to develop 
understanding on principal facts regarding 
the petroleum industry . . . starting with the 
premise that industry lives in a town, is a 
good sound tax-paying citizen, is concerned 
with the community’s welfare, employs people 
who live in the community, takes part in 
civic affairs, contributes to educational fa- 
cilities, and as a neighbor is thought of as 
people, not as an oil company. 

Individual programs were tailored to fit 
each community. New methods of reaching 
the public and new ways to use available 
public relations material were developed. @ e 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER 


Three members of the Washington Chap- 
ter contributed to a stimulating workshop 
program at the February meeting. 

Walter Bonney, assistant to the executive 
secretary of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, described the basic 
research program of his agency, pointing out 
that from the standpoint of public relations, 
security is the big NACA problem. The 
Committee operates three large research 
laboratories, and the results of their work are 
made available to aircraft manufacturers. 

Avery McBee, vice president of Hill and 
Knowlton, Inc., who handles the Aircraft In- 
dustries Association account, discussed the 
problem of the aircraft manufacturing indus- 
try which, he said, traditionally experiences 
periods of either feast or famine. Principal 
difficulty is for his industry to remain alive 
during peacetime years. Also, the industry 
lost its hold on the country’s youth after 
World War II; now, through the Aviation 
Education Council, is trying to win them 
back. He pointed out that from drawing 
board to operational airplane is often a ten- 
year stretch. 

Robert Ramspeck, Eastern Airlines vice 
president, discussed the problems confront- 
ing any business completely in the public 
domain, Even the airfields, he pointed out, 
are publicly owned. Baggage problem, he 
said, is especially difficult, since people who 
fly half way across the country in four hours 
are reluctant to wait 15 or 20 minutes to get 
their suitcases. Even worse are cases where 
baggage is lost or misdirected. 

Lively and informative discussions of prob- 
lems in all three branches of aviation fol- 
lowed the panel presentation. e e 


Uncle Sam is the largest publisher in the 
world, issuing over 25.000 items each year. 
The 334 private publishers in the United 
States issued 11,840 titles in 1952, according 


to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, 


April, 1954 


Why do meat prices 


change so 


As these newspaper clippings so 
clearly show, the amount of meat 
there is to buy varies widely from 
day to day. 


Peoples’ appetite for meat, on the 
other hand, changes very slowly. 
They want about the same amount 
of meat one day to the next, but 
they don’t always buy the same 
amount. The price determines that. 


When supplies go down and prices 
go up people buy a little less meat. 
If they didn’t, retailers would soon 
have empty counters. 


often? 


yates: 
ya 


When supplies go up, lower prices 
encourage people to buy more meat. 
If they didn’t, some of the meat 
would remain unsold and spoil. 

So, if your meat money doesn’t 
buy as many pork chops today as 
it did yesterday—or last month— 
you'll know it’ssimply because there 
are fewer pork chops to buy. If it 
buys more, it’s because there are 
more to buy. There are always more 
of some cuts and kinds than of 
others. These are your meat man’s 
“‘specials.’’ Watch for them and take 
advantage of them. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
Headquarters, Chicago « Members throughout the U.S. 
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PEOPLE 


¢ PROGRAMS and ACCOUNTS 


Alfred Fleishman 


R. E. Hillard 


FLetsHMAN, Hittarp & Associates, PR con- 
sultants of St. Louis, have announced their 
incorporation as FLeisHMAN-HILLArRD, INc. 


Cart C. Dickey and RicHarp T. Nimmons, 
staff members of the PR firm of Ivy Lee and 
T. J. Ross, have been admitted to partner- 
ship in the firm. Joun L. Dupree has been 
named managing partner. Mr. Dupree is tour- 
ing Italy as part of a four-man marketing 
team to hold seminars for six and a half 
weeks under the auspices of the Council for 
International Progress in Management, a 
non-profit organization operating under con- 
tract to the United States Foreign Opera- 
tions Administration. He will discuss public 
relations and advertising while the other 
specialists will deal with market research, 
sales management and the like. 


Rosert H. Ramspevt has been promoted to 
assistant manager of the Publicity Depart- 
ment, Standard, Accident Insurance Company. 
Detroit. and its affiliates. Rurus Rice has 
been named direct-mail supervisor. 


JoHN Sipney editor of Sun Oil Com- 
pany’s Sun Production News, has been named 
public relations representative of the com- 
pany s production department. 


Maurice S. Kerry, editor of the Crucible 
Steelman, employe publication for the Cruci- 
ble Steel Company, has been appointed 
chairman of the public relations committee 
of the International Council of Industrial 
Editors. 


Faustin J. Soton, Jr., 
vice president of Glass 
Fibers, Inc., Toledo, has 
also been appointed as- 
sistant to the president 
in charge of public and 
trade relations. 


Faustin J. Solon, Jr. 


Stancey F. WitHe has been promoted to 
secretary of the Aetna Casualty and Surety 
Company and made responsible for the di- 
rection of all public educational and informa- 
tional activities of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Companies. 


Mrs. Mary Kersey Harvey, PR director of 
M. Belmont Ver Standig, Inc., Washington, 
D. C., has been elected a vice president in 
charge of PR for the agency. 
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C. Witson, research specialist, has 
changed the name of his company from In- 
ternational Public Opinion Research to In- 
ternational Research Associates, and inaugu- 
rated a new service to be known as “The 
International Business Climate Barometer,” 
designed to provide a “share-the-cost” re- 
search program for American business firms 
operating overseas. 


FRANKLIN BELL, director of advertising and 
public relations of H. J. Heinz Company 
since 1928, has been placed in charge of ad- 
vertising and public relations for all four 
companies of Heinz’ international business. 
The company operates factories and sales 
branches in England, Canada, and Australia 
as well as the United States. 


Ken Dyke, vice president and assistant to the 
president of Young & Rubicam, has been 
appointed director of branch office operations 
in the United States. 


The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company’s nine 
plant publications, under the direction of the 
Public Relations Department (Wittiam D. 
Hives, director), have received the gold 
medal award in the Company Employe Pub- 
lications category for the second consecutive 
year in the annual awards program of the 
Freedoms Foundation at Valley Forge. 


MOVES 


Sam L. PR and 
advertising director for 
the Chicago Mercantile 
Exchange for the past 
six years, has joined 
Bozell & Jacobs, Inc., 
as a president. 
Bozell & Jacobs has 
taken over the PR and 
advertising program of the Exchange, and 
Mr. Austin will direct the account. 


Winter & Winter, PR counsel, Cincinnati, 
have transferred their office from Carew 
Tower to the Earls Building. 


Frep Smiru, president of Fred Smith & Co., 
Inc., has completed an extensive reorganiza- 
tion plan which includes the establishment 
of a Chicago branch office, a change in the 
name of the Philip Ritter Co., Inc., advertis- 
ing agency subsidiary, to Smith and Williams 
Advertising, Inc., and the addition of three 
new executives—HerMAN R. ALAN 
T. Mann, and Caro O. Gustarson—to the 
staffs of the two organizations. 


Stuart ReyYNoLps Propuctions, makers of 
telefilms for industry, have moved to larger 
quarters, the Kling Studios, Sunset and 
LaBrea, Hollywood. 


Marc C. Woopwarp and L. W. Carpenter, 
formerly with Reuel Estill & Co., Inc., have 
joined Paul F. Ellis and Dana P. Kelly As- 


sociates, new PR firm in New York specializ- 
ing in the fields of medicine, engineering 

g. 
and science. 


Conant & Company, Public Relations Coun. 
sel, Inc., has opened offices in New York, 
with LutHeR Conant, Jr., former product 
publicity manager for Lever Brothers Com. 
pany, as president. 


Joun D. a textile specialist jn 
advertising and PR, has been named public 
relations director of the American Rayon 
Institute, New York. 


Rosert Wecuster, formerly assistant PR di- 
rector, Anderson & Cairnes, Inc., has been 
named director of public relations and pub. 
licity for DuFine-Kaufman, Ine., New York. 


Eastern HiGHWAy CONFERENCE Assoctation 
(EHCA), a group of leading motor carriers 
operating east of the Mississippi, has been 
created with the specific PR and legislative 
objective of fighting the railroads. Henry 
Paynter. former vice president of Allied Pub. 
lie Relations Associates, Inc., is general man- 
ager. Allied has been retained as PR Coun- 
sel and will also continue to represent the 
truckers who brought the anti-trust suit. 


Hawkins, who operated his own 
PR agency in Little Rock. Arkansas. since 
late 1951. has joined the staff of the Portland 
Cement Association in Tennessee. Mr. Haw- 
kins is the recipient of a citation from the 
Mid-South Chapter for outstanding accom- 
plishment in the field of public relations. 


ACCOUNTS 


Harsue-Rotman,. Inc., has been appointed 
to conduct a PR program for Master Lock 
Company, Milwaukee. Wise. 


Bozett & Jacoss, INc., has been appointed 
counsel for Guild Films, Inc., New York. 


GarpNer-Morris Associates, New York, will 
handle PR for Harry N. Abrams, Inc., of 
New York, art book publishers. 


KERKER-PETERSON AND ASSOCIATES of Minne- 
apolis will handle PR and advertising pro- 
duction for Central Research Laboratories, 
Inc. 


Giassner & Assoctates, Chicago PR firm, 
have been appointed counsel for the Photog- 
raphers’ Association of America to handle a 
program designed to gain broader recogni- 
tion and public acceptance for all branches 
of professional photography. 


Harotp FriepMan & Assoctates, PR con- 
sultants of Newark, have been appointed to 
handle all public relations and promotion 
activities of the Paper Mill Playhouse. 
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LIVE ITEMS FROM OUR MORGUE 


a hog ‘“‘leave home’’? 


—by TRUCK 85.2% 


of the time! 


of Agriculture. 

Truck transportation of live- 
stock is fast and safe—and it i 
helps the farmer realize a better © 


return on his investment because | 
trucks travel direct, without 
expensive delays and stopovers. 


Livestock hauling is only one 


American Trucking Industry 


American Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 


(Advertisement) 


In 1953, 85.2% of hogs received at 63 major live- 
stock markets in the U.S. were transported to 
stockyards by truck, according to the U.S. Dept. 


item in an impressive list. Trucks now handle the 
majority of produce, poultry and dairy products 
to primary markets. And they handle big per- 
centages of processed foods—which now constitute 
three-quarters of America’s food supply — from 
processors’ plants to food stores everywhere. 


President, 
American Trucking Associations 
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A fundamental difference exists be- 
tween the psychology of the historian 
and the psychology of the business leader. 
It is complex and hard to define, but it 
exists. The professional historian, like 
scholars and writers in general, tends to 
take a liberal attitude toward the pur- 
poses and instrumentalities of govern- 
ment. He believes that the State was 
made for man, not man for the State: 
that the government is to be used by the 
people for their general betterment: that 
an expansion of the functions and powers 
of government is often a very healthy 
thing. 

He believes. too, that the common man 
—and particularly the common American 
—needs only to be given due opportuni- 
ties to be capable of constant progress; 
that he is a person, in Thomas Jefferson’s 
phrase. of “indefinite perfectability.” This 
common man ought to have the help of 
his fellows of business, and of his fate 
in his march toward perfectability. The 
scholar and writer also looks at recent 
events and current problems in a way 
peculiar to himself. He thinks of them a 
little bit sub specie aeternitate. The his- 
torian, in particular, sees them as fitting 
into a long pattern of past, present, and 
future. He. therefore, constantly analyzes 
present and future. 


Businessmen’s psychology 

Now the businessman’s psychology. if 
I may venture an analysis, is somewhat 
different on all these heads. The busi- 
nessman takes a dubious, grudging, half- 
hostile attitude toward the purposes and 
instrumentalities of the State. He is sus- 
picious of government. He believes that 
it is constantly encroaching on his own 
domain; that, when glib leaders use 
government, as they say, for the better- 
ment of the people in general, they often 
hurt business directly and the people 
indirectly. 

The ordinary industrialist, again has 
a more limited faith in the potentialities 
of the common American than Thomas 


BUSINESS AND THE HISTORIAN — (Continued from page 5) 


Jefferson or Charles A. Beard had. Es- 
pecially if he is an employer of the run- 
of-the-mill labor, he is likely to be hard- 
boiled about human capacity. Henry Ford 
in 1915 had unbounded faith in ordinary 
human beings. His factory superintend- 
ents. like Charles Sorensen, had very 
little faith in their hands unless they 
were driven. It was one of the tragedies 
of Ford’s career that the Sorensen idea 
triumphed over his own ideal. Most in- 
dustrial leaders believe more in perspira- 
tion to develop human capacities, and 
less in inspiration, than most writers. 

Finally, the businessman thinks very 
little of the long past and the longer 
future. He is of necessity earnestly in- 
tent on the present, and on the emerging 
problems of tomorrow and next week. 
He finds safety in short views. and dan- 
ger in guesses at future patterns. 

These differences in psychology make 
for a certain gulf between businessman 
end historian. They augment the mutual 
suspicions and misunderstandings of the 
past. But it is fortunately not an unbridge- 
able gulf, and piers are being thrown 
out on both sides. 


Belated progress 


We are making progress. Some hopeful 
partnerships have been effected in re- 
cent years between business and the his- 
torian. The Standard of New Jersey, by 
a remarkably generous grant to the Busi- 
ress History Foundation, organized by 
Professor Gras and other Harvard schol- 
ars. has made possible a multi-volume 
history which is expected to reach a high 
standard of scholarliness and_ literary 
quality. 

The Standard of Indiana has similarly 
made possible, by a grant to Alleghany 
College, an impartial history by Paul H. 
Giddens. 

The Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company 
has opened all its source materials to 
Harvard University, two scholars from 
which are writing a complete history of 
that concern. 


Professor Nevins is a native of the Middle West. He received his A.B. and 
A.M. degrees from the University of Illinois. He has been a teacher of 
English, a member of the editorial staff of the New York Evening Post, the 
Nation, the Sun and the New York World. Following a year of teaching at 
Cornell, he joined Columbia in 1931 as professor of American history. Dur- 
ing leaves of absence he has held the Sir George Watson Chair of American 
history, literature and institutions in Great Britain and served as visiting 
professor to the California Institute of Technology, Harmsworth professor 
at Oxford, and visiting professor of history to Australia. A prodigious 
worker, Professor Nevins has more than twenty fat volumes to his credit 
and has edited a dozen more. His articles and book reviews are numbered 
in the hundreds. He is one of America's most outstanding historians and 
has received two Pulitzer Awards in history and biography. 


The American Life Convention, the 


trade association of American and Cana. 
dian Life insurance companies. has given 
full access to its records to Professor R. 
C. Buley of Indiana University for the 
writing of a comprehensive history of 
life insurance in the United States and 
the Dominion of Canada. 

The Detroit Edison Company, by 
grant to Wayne University, supplemented 
by technical assistance, has provided fo; 
a candid independent history of its de. 
velopment. Numerous corporations are 
either putting their archives in order for 
historians, like General Motors. or have 
deposited them in public archives, like 
the Burlington and the Illinois Central 
Railroad records—which have gone to 
the Newberry Library. 


The new pattern 


This list could be lengthened. It is en- 
couraging. But more encouraging still 
is the fact that a general pattern for 
sound work in business history is being 
perfected. No longer is it possible for a 
corporation to indulge the idea that it 
can get a sound history, commanding 
public confidence, written by a_hand- 
picked writer who is given a fee, told to 
take such records as are doled out to him. 
and required to submit the result to the 
officers of the company for approval. 

The result is usually mortification for 
the author, and frustration for the com- 
pany. Independence is essential. The 
abler the historian, the more insistent he 
is on independence—absolute and un- 
fettered. He does not want a large fee— 
he is used to poverty. He does not want 
fame—he is used to obscurity. He does 
want self-respect and an opportunity to 
do absolutely sterling work. 

Now a modest grant of funds for a 
university, which then takes absolute 
responsibility for the product. protects 
company and author alike. It makes pos- 
sible the focusing on the project of a 
variety of talents; for experts in engineer- 
ing, finance, labor, law, and other sub- 
jects can all contribute to the analysis. 

That is the course which the Standard 
of New Jersey and the Standard of In- 
diana, in very enlightened spirit. have 
followed. 

It is the course, too, of the Ford Motor 
Company. which in some respects has 
now taken a position of leadership in 
this area. The Ford company has created 
at Dearborn what is universally admitted 
to be the model business archives of the 

(Continued on page 35) 
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FOR PUBLISHING THE FACTS ABOUT COFFEE PRICES 


This advertisement was published 
independently by the Donovan Cof- 
fee Company, Birmingham, Ala. We 
reprint it because we believe that the 
fair-minded housewives of America 
should be told the truth so that they 
can judge for themselves. 


Thanks, too, Mr. Donovan, for 
reminding us all that a good cup of 
coffee at home still costs only about 
2%¢. We can all certainly afford a 
“Coffee-break” and enjoy the gentle, 
bracing lift that comes only with a 
good cup of coffee. There’s no sub- 
stitute for it. 


It really is a compliment to coffee when the American people can ask their 
congressmen to forget atomic bombs, world peace and taxes and concern 
themselves with a two-or-three-cent beverage. 


Coffee is cheap at about 2%¢ per cup, 
in your home 


52 Trees Just For You—It takes an entire coffee tree to supply one 
American family with coffee for one week. 


A Crop in Five Years—It takes a coffee tree 5 years to bear after 
planting. If frost or other things kill a farmer’s trees, it will be 5 
years before he can hope to have any income—if he is not too broke 
to start over. 


Hand-Picked—4500 to the Pound—Coffee trees must be picked by 
hand, one berry at a time. There are approximately 4500 beans in 
one pound. 


Coffee in the Depression— During the 1930’s, coffee growers were 
on such starvation prices that a great many allowed their trees to 
die. They plowed up land for other products. No new trees. 


More Coffee Drinkers— At about this time, people all over the world 
gradually began drinking more coffee. After World War II, many 
European countries started buying coffee—some who had used almost 
none before. 


Coffee Countries Try to Catch Up— As the coffee countries realized 
demand was picking up and that they would not starve to death 
growing coffee, they began new planting. We had expected a bumper 
crop this year. 

The Kiss of Death—Then the big frosts (worst in 35 years) hit 
Brazil. Many a planter’s life’s work was wiped out. There were several 
suicides. Others have very little coffee to sell—therefore, must get 
more for what is left. 


The Mysterious ‘‘They’’— People ask, “What are ‘They’ doing to cof- 
fee? What are ‘They’ going to do about coffee?” There is no “They.” 
There is positively no nation, group or any one person who is making 
a “killing.” Also, coffee is one of the few products whose price is 
affected only by supply and demand. The ideal way for a coffee grower 
or coffee roaster to make money is to sell a lot of coffee at the cheapest 
possible price. Of course rising prices sometimes overshoot from 
momentum. It is possible there could be a lowering later. 


Our Good Customers and Friends—Coffee countries manufacture 
very little of anything. They buy almost everything from the U. S.— 
and you know what some of our prices are like. Their heavy purchases 
help, in a big way, to keep our whee!s of industry turning—to make 
work for Americar labor. In our fight against Communism some of 
our very staunchest friends are among the coffee countries. 


Printed as a public service by the Donovan Coffee Company, Birmingham, 
Alabama, makers of Red Diamond Coffee. 


PAN-AMERICAN COFFEE BUREAU, 120 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y ¢ BRAZIL ¢e COLOMBIA e COSTA RICAe CUBA 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC e ECUADOR e EL SALVADOR e GUATEMALA « HONDURAS e MEXICO e VENEZUELA 
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FOR LIVE-WIRE PR’s 


A Pocket-Sized Listing of ALL 
N. Y. C. Publicity Outlets ... 


1954 PUBLICITY MEDIA 


A handy booklet containing names of 
department editors, columnists and feature 
writers of Press Services and Newspapers. 
Tt lists trade publications: house organs: 
foreign language and Negro Press: syndi- 
cates; supplements; radio-TV personne! ; 
and a wealth of additional information for 
a better PR job. 

Easy-to-Read - Leatherette Bound - Only $4.50 
Order yours now 
PUBLICITY SERVICES (Suite 607) 
366 Madison Ave. (17) N.Y.C. 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what's 
going on. The 2,850 publications we 
read are listed in the 224-page 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. New 1954 Edition. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 55 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Busi 
Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
Price $6.00 — it will soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


JOIN THESE 
ADVERTISERS 
NOW USING 


American Airlines 
American Trucking Look 


Knight Newspapers 


Industry Louisville Courier- 
Balfour and Company Journal 
Broadcasting. Telecasting Louisville Times 
Chicago Daily News Minneapolis Star and 
Chicago Sun-Times Tribune 
Christian Science Monitor NBC 
Collier's New York Mirror 
Delta-Chicago & Southern Oil Industry Information 
Don Clark Publications Committee 
Doubleday & Company = Santa Fe Railway 
Eastern Airlines Standard Oil Company 
Eastern Railroad (New Jersey) 

Presidents Conference St. Louis Globe- 

Editor & Publisher Democrat 
Electro-Motive Div. Trans World Airways 

(6.M.) United States Brewers 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Foundation 
Esso Standard Oil Von Hoffman Press 

Company Waldron Press 
Gannett Newspapers The Wall Street Journal 
General Motors WBNS-TV-Columbus 
Hilton Hotels WMAQ-Chicago 
Johns-Manville WMT-Cedar Rapids 

Corporation Zenith 
Write for rate card and information today! 


The QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago 1, Ill. 


PR Service Guide... 


NEW WIRE SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVE FOR PR 


NY S-7-54 «69:00 VIA PR NEWSUIRE 


FROM: PR WEWS ASSOCIATION, INC., 299 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, B.Y. 
BY:  HERSERT MUSCHEL, OXFORD 7-2296 


TO: CITY EDITOR, 2ND COPY TO BUSINESS EDITOR 


POR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 


THE PR WEWS ASSOCIATION--, NEW WIRE SERVICE LINKING THE PRESS AND PUBLIC 
RELATIONS PIELD--BEGAN FEEDING WEWS RELEASES TO A STRING OP NEW YORK AND 
PHILADELPHIA NEWSPAPERS AND NEWS SERVICES TODAY. INCLUDED IN THE TELETYPE 
NETWORK ARE THE NEW YORK TIMES, HERALD TRIBUNE, WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN, 
JOURNAL AMERICAN, NEW YORK POST, JOURNAL OP COMMERCE, INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
SERVICE, UNITED PRESS, PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN AND THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER. 
ORGANIZED TO MEET THE NEED FOR A MORE EFFICIENT AND BCONOMICAL MEANS OF 
HANDLING THE EVER-INCREASING PLOW OF NEWS FROM RECOGNIZED NEWS SOURCES, THE 
SERVICE IS AVAILABLE TO PUBLIC RELATIONS OFFICES, ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 
INDUSTRIAL AND PINANCIAL PIRMS, EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS, SOCIAL AND WELPARE 
GROUPS AND SIMILAR ORGANIZATIONS, ACCORDING TO HERBERT MUSCHEL, PRESIDENT 


AND GEWERAL MANAGER OF PR NEWS ASSOCIATION. 
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An economical, swift and efficient, local 
and interstate, teletype press-release delivery 
service has been developed by a newly formed 
group, PR News Association, Inc. Releases 
will be simultaneously received in the wire- 
rooms of the major newspapers and news- 
services in New York and Philadelphia— 
and minutes later will be in the hands of the 
indicated editors. Soon the service will be 
extended to other cities. 

PR Newswire service is no further away 
than your telephone. You can, if you prefer, 
dictate your story directly into telephone- 
connected recording apparatus. Transmis- 
sion may save as much as 90 per cent of 
charges for hand delivery which gets you 
only as far as a newspaper's reception desk. 
PR Newswire gets you directly to the editor. 
No more time lost in mimeographing, col- 
lating, inserting. No paper is last on the 
list. The press applauds and welcomes PR 
Newswire. (PR News Association, Inc., 299 
Madison Avenue, New York 17.) 


NEW TAPE MAGAZINE 


New magazine to hit the newsstands re- 
cently is “Tape Recording,” dedicated to 
home and professional sound recording. It’s 
full of case histories, how-to articles, per- 
sonality sketches and news in the field. 
(Mooney-Rowan Publications, Inc., Severna 


Park, Maryland.) 


After You Jape 4 


Send your recorded business session, 
meeting or speech to “Mr, Transcript” 
who will give you a reporter-accurate 
verbatim typed record. 


) 
) 
( 
) 


Manuscripts, theses, reports and cor- 
respondence also transcribed, using 
tape at 3.75 or 7.50 and reels up to 

7”: or using Audograph, Edison, Dic- 
taphone or SoundScriber dises or belts. 


Transcript 


154 Nassau Street New York 38 
WOrth 4-1486 


~ > 
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NEW DYE TRANSFER TECHNIQUE 
CUTS COSTS, IMPROVES LAYOuTS 


Pace & Van Camp report that their color 
chemists have devised a revolutionary strip- 
ping and silhouetting dye transfer technique 
which reduces costs and improves color 
advertising layouts. It can be used with 
transparencies of any size and permits over. 
lapping images to be partially transparent, 
superimposed, or silhouetted completely, as 
desired. The result of two years of research 
and development work, it eliminates the 
stripping and silhouetting of engravings for. 
merly required. (Pace & Van Camp Color 
Laboratory, 480 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17.) 


MAGNETIC DISPLAYS 


Advertising and sales promotion manager 
Murray Koff puts the final unit of one of 
the latest Gallagher & Burton advertisements 
in place on a steel board to show how his 
company is currently using this advanced 
form of visual presentation at meetings. The 
units adhere to the board through the use 
of powerful little magnets. According to the 
manufacturer, Maggie Magnetic, Inc. of New 
York City, the visual aid system is presently 
at use in classrooms, at conventions, on tele- 
vision, in military training programs and in 
personnel training programs. 


HAS YOUR OFFICE MOVED? 
HAVE YOU A NEW BRANCH OFFICE? 
Professional Directory advertising 
in the JourNat follows “card inser- 
tion” type of listing, without illus- 
tration. Standard size: one column, one 
inch; one column. two inches; others 
by special arrangement. Copy men- 
tions availability of service. without 
promotional claims. Limited to firms 
of PRSA members only. Rates are 
available from: 

Advertising Department 

Pustic RELATIONS JOURNAL 


Public Relations Journal 
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PR Service Guide... 


Hi-Fi TAPE RECORDER 
MAKING HISTORY 


Hi-Fi Crestwood 400s are making tape re- 
corder history according to the manufac- 
turer. Model 401, recorder and pre-amplifier, 
is said to be the first recorder in the medium- 
price field to give full high fidelity per- 
formance. It has two speeds, dual track, sep- 
arate recording volume control in addition 
to the regular monitor control and a magic 
eye indicator to prevent over-recording. Fre- 
quency response is 30 to 13,000 cycles, plus 
or minus 2 db. Model 402 is a ten watt 
power amplifier and extended range dynamic 
8” speaker. The power amplifier has a fre- 
quency response of 20 to 20,000 cycles, plus 
or minus 1 db. Price: Model 400, $199.50; 
Model 402, $100.00. 

The Crestwood Model 303 push-button 
magnetic tape recorder is designed for sim- 
plicity of operation and color styled to com- 
pliment any room setting. It features an 
exclusive push-button touch tone control 
which offers nine combinations of base and 
treble response. It has two speeds and dual 
tracks. The frequency response is 50 to 
10,000 cycles. The self-contained power am- 
plier delivers ten watts of power. Price: 
$199.50. (Crestwood Recorder Division of 
Daystrom Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, 
New York.) 


IMPORTANT ADDITIONS 
TO YOUR PR ARMAMENT 


A COMPREHENSIVE ANNIVERSARY 
OBSERVATION CHECKLIST 


“Something everyone needs and would like 
to have at his elbow,” writes one authority. 
Contains all available public material and 
ideas on subject, plus more data gathered 
through extensive research. 

mque in its field..... 


THE C.I.0., COMMUNISM 

AND FREE ENTERPRISE 
A3130 page, cross-indexed, documentary sur- 
vey covering all phases of the American eco- 
homy. Spiral bound in six volumes.“Should 
¢ in the office of all Personnel or Labor 
tlations Directors,” writes the president of 
a0 internationally-known company. $50.00 


JOHN YEZBAK & COMPANY 


3214 PROSPECT AVE. CLEVELAND 15, O. 


April, 1954 


NEW HOW-TO BOOKLET 
FOR INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITORS 


A booklet recently published by a leading 
producer of industrial expositions has been 
designed to help exhibitors with pre-show 
activities. Among the topics covered are the 
use of admission tickets, mail stickers, ex- 
ternal house organs and brochures, adver- 
tising, metered mail, publicity, sales meet- 
ings and advance planning. A 50-point check- 
list is appended to permit an exhibit man- 
ager to study the progress of his plans. 
(Clapp & Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Avenue, 
New York 17.) 


FORD FILM LIBRARY 
OFFERS 28 FILMS 


The Ford Motor Company has a selection 
of 28 excellent 16 mm sound films—some in 
color and many cleared for television—avail- 
able for rental-free loan or purchase. Sub- 
jects covered deal with the automobile in- 
dustry, Americans at home, vacations, and 
educational subjects. They have been espe- 
cially prepared for use by general audiences, 
civic clubs, youth and educational groups, 
schools and churches. Contact the nearest 
Ford, Lincoln-Mercury, or Ford Tractor 
dealer who will relay your requests to the 
nearest Ford Film Library. Illustrated cata- 
log can be obtained from the Film Library, 
Ford Motor Company, 16400 Michigan Ave- 
nue, Dearborn, Mich. 


Do You Forget? 


WEDNESDAY 


3 


The famous CALENDAR PAL 
never lets you forget! 12 months 
each calendar no matter when you 
buy it. Overall 161% x 22 in.; each 
day-block 2% x 234 in. (approx. 
as shown); room to write many 
memos. Hang on wall or lay on 
desk. Ist calendar $1.00, each 
addt’'l. 70¢ postpaid. Quantity 
prices 50 up. Available as Fund 
Raising Plan or Advertising Item. 
Brochure on request. 


Dept. 5-PR CoMMERCIAL Press 
PittspurGH 1, Pa. 


Silly, isn’t it? 


@ To separate little adhesive 
stamps, to lick and stick them? 
To lock up stamps in a tin box—or 
lug them around in your wallet 
until they stick together? 

And especially silly these days, 
when any office can afford a little 
DM postage meter! 


@ The DM prints postage, any amount, 
for any kind of mail, as you need it — 
directly on the envelope, or on special 
tape for parcel post. Prints your own 
small ad, if you want one, at the same 
time. And has a moistener for sealing 
envelope flaps. 


@ You always have the right stamp 
with the DM, which holds as much 
postage as you want to pay for at one 
time. It protects your postage from loss, 
theft, spoilage. And automatically 
accounts for postage. 

@ Big convenience. Saves mailing time 
—and postage. Anybody can use one... 
Other meter models, hand or electric, 
for larger offices. Ask the nearest 

PB office to show you. Or send the 
coupon for tle free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy wall chart of Postal Rates 
with parcel post map and zone finder. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Postage 
Meter 


Offices in 93 cities 
in U.S. and Canada 


YOUR | 
D 
RE 


A 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc. \ HER* | TAS 
5290 Paciric St., StaMrorp, Conn. 
Please send free booklet, wall chart to: 


Name 


Firm 


Address 
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PR Service Guide... 


ROTO-TYPE PICTURE REVIEW 


Mannion 


GRAPHIC REVIEW 


Produces by Man swe a! 


“Graphic Review” holds the reader while 
you tell your story and there is an abun- 
dance of space to tell it: (1) the masthead 
to give your company name prestige, (2) the 
standard full-page to tell your big story, (3) 
a third page, (4) two quarter-pages, (5) 
editorial column, (6) coupon-action area. Pho- 
tography is designed to secure the receptive 
readership of the popular rotogravure sec- 
tion of your Sunday paper. A self-mailer, it 
folds down to a small size, mails for 144¢ 
on permit. Issues are offered on a restricted 
basis and each edition is entirely new in 
format, space allotment and__ position. 
(Michael Mannion, 185 N. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 1.) 


HAND LETTERING 


You can buy one word or as many as you 
need—caps, upper and lower case, italics, 
script, even connecting letter words—at $1 
a word. You can have special “Stik-Back” 
proofs or even hot press proofs on acetate 
in white or color. An art director is avail- 
able for consultation. The plant operates on 
a 24hour schedule. Free catalog. (Rapid 
Typographers Inc., 305 East 46 Street, New 
York 17.) 


NEW EXECUTIVE ATLAS 


The manufacturer of Cleartype and Color- 
print Maps, has just published a new 182- 
page “Executive Sales Control Atlas of the 
United States and Canada.” The loose-leaf 
book, bound in gold-embossed, genuine 
leather, contains a wealth of information. 
Pages are laminated to facilitate removal of 
crayon markings, making it easy to keep 
important information up-to-date. Road maps 
are included as well as general and individ- 
ual maps, all conveniently indexed. (Amer- 
ican Map Company, Inc., 16 East 42 Street, 
New York 17.) 
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VISTA VISION PROVIDES 
WIDE-SCREEN CLARITY 


Vista Vision, a new process developed by 
Paramount Pictures Corp., provides accord- 
ing to its originator “the greatest clarity of 
any wide-screen process so far.” It is as 
sharp from the balcony as from five feet 
away. Though designed to meet the require- 
ments of the new, large screens, it can be 
projected in any theatre in the world. 

The Vista Vision camera uses a horizontal 
double-frame negative to photograph the pic- 
ture. The large negative is then compressed 
by printing to a standard 35 mm. frame for 
release. 

Paramount is making Vista Vision avail- 
able to all producers and theatres and en- 
couraging them to use it for the advance- 
ment of the motion-picture art. There are 
no royalties, payments or commitments of 
any type. Shooting pictures in the new proc- 
ess will increase cost about 2% since twice 
as many negatives are required for each 
picture. 

Vista Vision movies can play in any thea- 
tre without the expense of magnetic sound, 
although dimensional sound equipment can 
be installed if desired. 

Paramount is furnishing the Vista Vision 
camera design to all camera manufacturers. 
Anybody can buy a Vista Vision camera from 
these manufacturers at the same cost as 
Paramount. 


MASTER SELECTIVE INTERCOM 


d 


A master selective intercommunications 
system has now been devised with ten times 
the volume of conventional intercom systems 
for use in large areas and to overcome high 
noise levels. There are two master selective 
systems, consisting of one master station and 
five or ten substations. The master station 
can talk and listen to any one substation or 
all simultaneously. Only the master station 
plugs into an electrical outlet. Both systems 
have an optional feature whereby substations 
can be connected privately or non-privately 
and still originate calls to the master station 
under either application. Once a conversation 
has been initiated with a non-private sub- 
station, persons at substations need operate 
no controls and can reply from a distance. 
Where the system is connected privately, 
the master unit cannot listen in on substa- 
tions. However, they can reply when called 
and also originate calls to the master. (Talk- 
A-Phone Co., 1512 S. Pulaski Street, Chi- 
cago 23.) 


News in education 


New Journalism—P. R. Bldg. 
Granted Univ. of Maryland 


The Maryland State Legislature passed , 
bill in March authorizing an expenditur 
of $350,000 for the construction of a build. 
ing for the Department of Journalism and 
Public Relations of the University of Mary. 
land, College Park, Maryland. It had been 
requested of the Assembly for the past two 
years by Dr. H. C. Byrd and Dr. T, B, 
Symons, acting president. 

The new building will have complete {,. 
cilities for the department, including offices, 
classrooms, and laboratories. It will house 
the four student publications and the sty. 
dent radio station, WMUC. Also included 
will be offices for the Maryland Press Asso. 
ciation, along with the University Press that 
prints official publications of the University, 
Offices for Pi Delta Epsilon, journalistic ac. 
tivities honorary, and the Press Club will 
have space in the building, too. 

Alfred A. Crowell is head of the Depart. 
ment of Journalism and Public Relations, 


Radcliffe Offers Summer 
Publishing Course 


Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass., will 
conduct from June 23 through August 3 
an intensive six weeks’ course for college 
graduates who wish to prepare for the book 
or magazine publishing field. The course is 
vocational rather than cultural, and serves 
to bring students into direct contact with 
the publishing world. It is not only con- 
cerned with the trade book and newsstand 
magazine, but also with techniques common 
to the textbook, house organ, business jour- 
nal and scholarly publishing. It can benefit 
those who wish to become PR experts as 
well as clients who are involved in publish. 
ing according to advance publicity. Appli- 
cations close June 1. 


Scott Paper Scholarship 


Scott Paper Company of Chester, Pa., has 
established a two-year scholarship award at 
Pennsylvania Military College to be pre- 
sented annually for the next four years to 
the outstanding member of the sophomore 
class planning to follow a business career. 
This is the second such scholarship estab- 
lished by the company in an experimental 
program introduced last year at Swarthmore 
College. 


Schools Accept IPA Speakers 


The Industrial Publicity Association’s offer 
to supply guest lecturers has been accepted 
by several institutions of higher learning in 
New York who have standard courses in 
publicity and public relations. 

New York University and Fordham Uni- 
versity are already taking advantage of the 
offer and favorable reactions have been re 
ceived by Columbia University, the College 
of the City of New York, and the New 
School for Social Research. 


Public Relations Journal 
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N.Y.U. Establishes Program 
in Mass Communications 


A broad new educational program designed 
for students who are preparing for careers 
in mass communciations will be launched 
hy New York University during the 1954 fall 
semester. The new program, which calls for 
the formation of a “Communications Arts 
Group,” is the joint endeavor of three of 
NYU’s undergraduate schools and colleges. 
it includes the participation of existing de- 
partments teaching journalism, motion pic- 
tures, theatre, television, and radio. 

The plan was developed by the director 
of NYU’s Office of Institutional Research 
and Educational Planning as a part of the 
University’s current Self-Study now being 
conducted under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation. 


Information Leaflet on 
Sponsored Scholarships 


The first in a series of leaflets on the na- 
ture and needs of higher education in the 
United States prepared by the Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, Inc., is now 
available. These leaflets are designed to in- 
terest business and industrial corporations 
and other organizations and individuals in 
the welfare of American colleges and uni- 
versities. Address: 6 East 45th Street, New 
York 17. 


NIEA Scholarship 


A $100 scholarship has been donated to 
the University of Minnesota School of Jour- 
nalism by the Northwestern Industrial Edi- 
tors Association, comprising editors from 
Minnesota and western Wisconsin companies. 
NIEA plans to repeat the award annually. 
It will be presented each spring to a worthy 
upper classman. 


NAEB Forms 
New PR Committee 


A new standing committee for public rela- 
tions has been established by the National 
Association of Educational Broadcasters, the 
organization of non-commercial, educational 
AM, FM, and TV broadcasting stations, 
workshops, and production centers that are 
owned or operated by colleges, universities, 
school systems and public service agencies 
throughout the country. 

Named as members of the committee were 
Seymour N. Siegel, director of the New 
York City municipal broadcasting station 
WNYC, chairman; J. W. Armsey, assistant 
to the chancellor of New York University: 
Villiam Bender, public relations director for 
Station WUOM of the University of Michi- 
gan; Stewart S. Howe, vice president of IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology; and Lynn Poole. 


director of public relations, Johns Hopkins 
U niversity, 


Problems that would take a human mathe- 
matician seven years to calculate are solved 
m 15 minutes by the electronic brain used 
by one U. S. jet engine manufacturer. 


April, 1954 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 
461 Eighth Ave., at 34th St., New York LI 


IMPACT 


A hammer’s blow must carry impact! 


It needs timing, skill and power. It’s much the 
same with printed matter. It must have force 
to register with your customer, prospect, stock- 
holder, or employee. 


As specialists for over half-a-century in produc- 
ing printing at its best we know how to help 
you achieve impact with your Annual report, 
brochure, publication, catalogue or advertising 
piece. 


Why not call on us for your printing needs? Our 
expert consulting staff is available at any time 
to give you personalized help in your printing 
requirements. 


LOngacre 3-3500 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


Pitt, Neu York 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
41 EAST 42no ST. NEW YORK 17, Nv. ¥. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
| * Stockholder Relations 
| * Corporate Development 


Samuel A. Montague 


at your service... 
for 
Publicity 
Photography 
¢ Public Relations 
in MEXICO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL, S. A. REFORMA. 1, 
MEXICO, D. F. PHONE 18-65-15 


OSCAR H. WEST 
Public Relations 
Business & Industrial Representation 


Suite 211 Natl. Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


DEATHS 


Mitchell McKeown, pio- 
neer in public relations, 
died on March 14, in 
Passavant Hospital, Chi- 
cago. He was the head 
of The Mitchell Mc- 
Keown Organization, 
one of the midwest’s 
oldest public relations 
and fund-raising firms. The patterns which 
Mr. McKeown established for enlisting sup- 
port for educational and welfare organiza- 
tions are now standard in the public relations 
field. He worked with many noted local and 
national groups. 
; One of his most significant achievements 
4 was the development of an organization to 
2 ae raise funds for the wartime multi-million 
dollar campaigns of the Chicago Chapter, the 
world’s largest Red Cross chapter. These 
campaigns were noted for their efficiency, 
conservation of time and manpower and con- 
spicuous success. 

He was a close friend of Mayor Martin H. 
Kennelly and handled the public relations 
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Burns W. Lee Associates 


SERVING 
EASTERN INDUSTRY 
IN THE 


aa 607 South Hobart Blvd. 


age Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


DUnkirk 8-4131 


aspects of his election and re-election cam- 
paigns. 

Mr. McKeown was also a charter member 
of the Public Relations Society of America, 
and a member of the Publicity Club of 
Chicago, the Chicago Athletic Association, 
Knights of Columbus, and the Irish Fellow- 
ship Society. 


Sales Aids Show 


The first Sales Aid Show, sponsored by 
the Advertising Trades Institute, Inc., will 
be held May 10-12 at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York. More than 80 organizations will 
exhibit some 700 new products and _ tech- 
niques in the sales presentation, visual aid, 
the Advertising Trades Institute, Inc., will 
packaging fields. 


Coming events in PR 


April 20, 1954—Mid-South Chapter Confer. 
ence, Memphis. 


April 20-24, 1954—TV Workshop, Council 
of National Organizations of the Adult Edy. 
cation Association of the United States, Uni. 
versity of Toledo, Toledo, Ohio. 


April 21, 1954—Tulane-New Orleans Chap. 
ter Conference, New Orleans, La. 


April 22, 1954—Houston Chapter Forum, 
Houston, Tex. 


April 23-24, 1954—PRSA Spring Board of 
Directors Meeting, Houston, Tex. 


April 26, 1954—New Mexico PR Conference, 
Albuquerque, N. M. 


April 26, 1954 — Annual Meeting, North 
Texas Chapter, Dallas, Tex. 


April 27-28, 1954—Southern California-US¢C 
PR Conference, Los Angeles, Cal. 


May 4, 1954—Ohio Chapter’s Annual Work. 
shop, Toledo, Ohio. 


May 5-6-7, 1954—Virginia PR Conference. 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Virginia. 
May 10-12, 1954—Advertising Trades Insti- 
tute, Inc. Sales Aids Show, Biltmore Hotel, 
New York City. 

June 8-25, 1954—33rd Annual National Ex. 
hibition of Advertising and Editorial Art 


and Design, Associated American Artists Gal- 
leries, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


June 21-24, 1954—Convention of the Ameri- 
can College Public Relations Association. 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


August 30-September 3, 1954—63rd Annual 
Convention and Trade Show, sponsored by 
the Photographers’ Association of America, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


October 1, 1954—1954 Minnesota Public Re. 
lations Forum, University of Minnesota, 
Minn. 


October 14, 1954—St. Louis Chapter Fourth 
Regional PR Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 


October 15-16, 1954—PRSA Fall Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 


November 29-30-December 1, 1954—7th An- 
nual National PR Conference, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New York City. 


1955—8th Annual National PR Conference, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


PR with Orchids 


On the Saturday preceding Valentine's 
Day, the Citizens and Southern Bank of 
Thomaston, Georgia, presented each person 
coming in the bank with a baby orchid, 4 
different kind of Valentine gesture that was 
received enthusiastically by customers and 
friends. 

Over 500 of the flowers were flown directly 
from Hawaii for the occasion. 


Public Relations Jouradl 
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pUSINESS AND THE HISTORIAN 
(Continued from page 28) 


United States; and it has an arrangement 
with Columbia University which will re- 
wit in a business history written under 
the freest possible conditions. 

The university simply informed the 
company that it was interested in busi- 
ness history. The Ford company replied 
that it was pleased to learn of the fact, 
and was making a modest. grant for the 
promotion of such work. And the uni- 
versity then chose a small body of men— 
paid only their usual university salaries— 
to make a beginning in business history. 

It is impossible to write the history of 
America without doing full justice to 
the development of our great business 
institutions. Nay, it is impossible to write 
the history of the period since 1865 in 
the United States—of what is now nearly 
the whole past century—without giving 
business history a fundamental position; 
for it is more important to the develop- 
ment of the republic, and to an under- 
sanding of our civilization, than our 
political history or intellectual history. 
Rightly understood, it is full of the most 
alluring adventure and romance. And I 
predict that the generation which fol- 
lows our own will deem it the most excit- 
ing chapter in the whole course of Amer- 
ican history. @ @ 


Salute to Gerber 


Gerber Products Company. of Fre- 
mont, Mich., recently completed its 25th 
year in the baby food business. Of all the 
congratulatory salutes fired for the occa- 
sion from all directions, none pleased 
Gerber’s PR director Steve Nisbett more 
than a tribute from the home-plant’s 
more than 600 employes. 

To express their appreciation, the em- 
ployes took over virtually an entire issue 
of Western Michigan News, a 24-page tab- 
lid with a circulation of more than 
5,000. A front-page story told the his- 
tory of the company. There was a two- 
column cut—also front-page—of Presi- 
dent Dan Gerber at his desk. Another 
aticle told of the company’s PR depart- 
ment, and how its work contributed to 
Gerber’s growth. More than 50 local 
merchants took space ranging from full- 
page to a column inch to congratulate 
the firm on its anniversary. 

Main reason for PR director Nisbett’s 
pleasure: the 600 employes are members 
of C10 Food Workers Local 530. And 
Western Michigan News is the official 


Western Michigan CIO publication. 


April, 1954 


British Handbook 


The 1954 edition of “Britain: An Of- 
ficial Handbook,” published by the Brit- 
ish Information Services in New York is 
now off the press. The official, 344-page 
volume includes a wealth of information, 
including such chapter headings as 
Transport and Communications, Labour 
and Management; Social Welfare; 
Broadcasting and the Press: Religion, 
Science and the Arts. Every government 
bureau and agency carries a summary of 
its purposes and responsibilities. 


Stockholder Relations 


The Annual Survey of the Shareholder 
Relations Policies of 1,000 Industrial 
Corporations has been published in a 
folder for free distribution by “Finan- 
cial World,” national weekly magazine 
and the sponsor of the international com- 
petition in annual reports. The study of 
corporate policies and techniques in han- 
dling stockholders in 1953 marks the © 
eighth yearly review of this subject by 
Weston Smith, survey director of the pub- 
lication. 


GOOD WHISKY 
CREATES GOOD 
IMPRESSIONS 


The EXTRA YEARS enhance 
the great Bourbon Taste 


86 PROOF + OLD HICKORY DISTILLING CORPORATION, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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THE HOPPER 


Marketing Brochure Offered 


One of the problems of concern to your 
readers this year is the proper marketing of 
their products. In line with this idea, we have 
prepared a new brochure entitled “The New 
Concept in Modern Marketing Services.” In- 
cluded in the brochure is a marketing flow 
chart which is our idea of how to properly 
market products. 

We are suggesting you may want to men- 
tion it in your columns, as we would be very 
pleased to send copies to any of your read- 
ers without obligation. 


Joun Harper FENSTERMACHER 


Widmann Building 
Corry, Pennsylvania 


Kudos for Journal 


Marg and I appreciated being invited by 
Milt Fairman to contribute to the Public 
Relations JourNAL. We have had a really 
astonishing response from many points, which 
certainly speaks well for your readership. 

Rosert NewcomsB 
Newcomb & Sammons 
224 East Ontario Street 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


GM World Map Available 


While our Overseas Division does not 
make a practice of publishing booklets or 
brochures at our home office, we did recently 
produce a world map of our operations which 
we later made into a Christmas card and 
which seemed to appeal to those who received 
it. If you think any of the Society’s members 
would be interested in the maps we would be 
happy to supply them. 

Westey M. OLER 
Public Relations Director 
General Motors Overseas Operations 
1775 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y. 


PR in Australia 


I am in the throes of preparing a high- 
level lecture for a forum of Australian busi- 
ness men. I want to tell them how we op- 
erate in the States, and I want to show them 
examples of house organs, newsletters, let- 
ters to stockholders, community relations 
plans and so forth. 

I wondered if you would be kind enough 
to ask some of your members to airmail me 
samples of such material. 

You might also ask them to put me on 
their mailing lists, and tell them I would 
be most grateful for any material they might 
supply me, as it is very hard to keep in touch 
from 7,000 miles away. 

H. E. Patterson 


Public Relations Consultant 
Hosier Lane, Melbourne, C. 1, Australia 


(Can readers help?—Editor) 
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Compliments from CBS 
On Werner Talk 


I have read Can We Measure Up (talk by 
William G. Werner, published by PRSA in 
pamphlet form) carefully and send my high- 
est compliments and warm congratulations on 
its contents and tone. It was a thoughtful 
and elevating contribution to the art of pub- 
lic relations, in which unfortunately a few 
sometimes tend to abuse and degrade the 
efforts of the many who work honestly and 
conscientiously in this field. I am happy 
that Procter & Gamble is carrying the flag 
so high. 

FRANK STANTON 
President 
Columbia Broadcasting Company 
New York City 


Green Giant Looking 
For PR Manuals 


Can you tell me where I might secure 
and /or loan copies of public relations mp. 
uals which have been prepared by Various 
industries? I know that several industries 
have prepared such manuals for use by their 
management personnel. Conger Reynolds of 
Standard Oil was kind enough to let me logk 
over their PR manual. However, I am very 
much interested in learning what several 
others have done. 

Any help you can give will be much appre. 
ciated. 

P. E. Benson 


Green Giant Company 
LeSueur, Minnesota 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, 5- 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per line, 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance. 

(Deadline for copy is the 10th of month pre- 
ceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Oppor- 
tunity for a young man with proved writing 
ability, intelligent interest in public affairs, 
broad educational background and mature 
judgment. Headquarters Public Relations Di- 
vision of world-wide manufacturing and mar- 
keting organization needs a man with ca- 
pacity for advancement to handle a variety 
of research and writing assignments. Submit 
summary of education, previous employ- 
ment, and writings. Box D-4. 


PR SPECIALIST IN ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH LABORATORIES of national 
engineering organization needs man with con- 
tacts in mechanical field and experience in 
fund raising and public relations work. Send 
complete résumé and salary requirements. 
Box H-4. 


PRODUCT PUBLICITY 
Large food manufacturing company needs 
young woman to handle publicity. Must 
have background in journalism, foods, and 
food photography. Some traveling. Excel- 
lent opportunity. Box PM-4. 


Positions Wanted 


NEED A 60 HOUR A WEEK man — or 
more? Looking for opportunity with enter- 
prising PR or business firm. Three years’ ex- 
perience managing publishing, PR-sales pro- 
motion office. College and law training. Mar- 
ried. Age 31. Will locate anywhere but prefer 
east or west coast. Salary $6,250 p /a. Write: 
L. R. Hutchison, 1854 Sherman Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 


PAIR OF SHOULDERS FOR RESPONS|. 
BILITIES, ABLE HEAD ON TOP 


PR Administrative Aide, your man Monday 
thru Sunday, invites your call to action, Cap 
do, did do, will do top assignments: imple 
ment policy, mould opinion, build good will 
Strong background advertising, sales promo. 
tion, graphic arts, wartime PR. Bulky record 
to show. Eloquent writer out of facts, pro. 
ductive campaign idea man, event planner, 
producer, director on his own; copy and art 
editor. Courses, New School. No youngster, 
but man alive with ripe intelligence, level 
judgment, bold imagination and vision ahead, 
Richard Barron, 250 West 88th Street, New 
York 24, New York. 


PROMOTION—PUBLIC RELATIONS 
YOU WANT: more profit for less investment 
from a dynamic public, community and em 
ploye relations program. YOU NEED: ex 
perience in the media, idea, ability and a 
worker. YOU DESCRIBE: the man who 
wrote this. Box T-4. 


FORTYISH, NOT TOO FAT, public rel 
tions man with considerable industrial ad- 


vertising and agency experience available | 


for position as public relations director 
and /or advertising manager. Prefers com- 
pany interested in developing more fruitful 
public relations program. Box B-4. 


TIRED OF MOVING 
Navy PR specialist resigning. Ten years 
civilian, military PR experience, planning, 
execution full-scale programs, promotions. 


Desires challenging executive position. Proven 


ability, top references. Family man, age 34 
Box L-4. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSISTANT, 27, 7 | 


years’ N. Y. Newspaper and Research-Library 
experience. B.A. in English, type. Wish t 
learn PR field. Desire position with future. 
Single, good ref., modest salary. N. Y. only. 
Box S-4. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, PROMOTION, EDI- 
TORIAL. Solid experience with AP; radio 
news, publicity for leading network, radio 
stations PR director. Flexible professional 
writer, Seeks future. Box J-4. 


Newspaperman, 28, seeks PR spot in N-Y.C 
Former editor nat’l trade paper; writes cop! 
editors like and use. Solid newspaper back 


ground. Personable. N.Y.C. contacts. B.A. in 
social sciences. Box V-4. 
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cotton always delivers a baker’s dozen! 


You always get more than you bargained for in whatever is made of cotton. 
Tough and washable, with an incredible talent for adapting itself to products 
asdifferent as sheets and shoe laces, cotton is a natural fiber that’s done more 
for man than any fiber man has made for himself. No other fiber offers so 
much for so little, so many of these extras: — 


WASHABILITY, There's nothing to touch it. Cotton washes easily. Doesn't shrink either, if 

it's been properly pre-shrunk. Washability is an everyday miracle. 

COLOR-FASTNESS. Another miracle cotton has taught us to take for granted. Wonderful to 

hang a pair of curtains in a sunny window and know they'll keep their color... to wash a 
Stompers and come up with the same color you saw at the store! 

WEAR. Nothing in everyday living is quite so tough on clothes as laboratory abrasion tests. 


Cotton passes all these tests with flying colors! Incidentally, cotton’s hardiness is even more 
*pparent when it's damp or wet! 


RESISTANCE TO HEAT. It was probably more than a happy accident of nature that cotton 
is found in countries where the climate is hot. Cotton certainly takes to heat— whether from 
natural sources or from the modern electric iron! 

COOLNESS. Special reason for cotton’s unparalleled popularity with everybody. 
ABSORBENCY. Cotton's high comfort quotient is directly traceable to its marked ability to 
absorb moisture and then release it quickly through evaporation. 

PERSPIRATION RESISTANCE. Fading or losing strength through perspiration is next to 
impossible with cotton. Makes cotton the unanimous choice of fastidious people. 
PERMEABILITY. No matter how tight the weave, cotton gives your body the chance it needs 
to “breathe.” This is known as “transpiration of water vapor” from the body. 
Throughout the sweep of history, it’s cotton and cotton alone that has always 
delivered a baker's dozen of the wash-and-wear qualities that make a fabric a 
good fabric. 


NATIONAL CoTTON CounciL, Memphis, Tenn.—New York, N. Y. 


(Advertisement) 


sells the people other people follow 


Austin of England introduced the idea of the British light 
car to the American market. They did this in 1948. 

They did this initially through the advertising pages of 
The New Yorker. Very first year in the market Austin 
sold more than 8,500 automobiles. 

They have been selling automobiles ever since. 

They have been advertising in The New Yorker ever 
since. So, too, have many other makers of imported cars— 
an advertising classification in which The New Yorker 
leads handily as this new motoring fancy has taken hold 
in this country. Afoot, on horseback, or in a motorcar, 
New Yorker readers are the people other people follow. 


Have you an idea to launch? 


THE 


NEW YORKER 


25 WEST 43rxp ST., NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 
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